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O world, thou choosest not the better part! 

It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 

Columbus found a world and had no chart, 

Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 

To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

That lights the pathway but one step ahead 

Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 

By which alone the mortal heart is led 

Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 
—Santayana 
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THE FIRST YEAR 


Since the writing of the editorial “Getting Together” for the BULLE- 
TIN of last October much water has passed under the bridge. The 
first year of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is drawing to a 
close, and a veritable annus mirabilis it has been. In the first place, 
we who have been carrying on the work of the institution have never 
escaped a vivid feeling of wonder at the situation in which we have 
day by day found ourselves. Can it be that year 109 or year 78 has 
become Year One? Can it be that Colgate and Rochester have become 
Colgate-Rochester? Certainly we men from Hamilton often ask our- 
selves, Are we really in Rochester? Shall we not wake up some morn- 
ing and find that it is all a dream? In the second place, it has been 
a thrilling experience through these months to feel that we have been 
laying foundations upon which to rear a new and noble. structure of 
education destined to last, it may be, for centuries. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties inevitably attending such pioneer work—difficulties vast- 
ly increased by certain unexpected crises in the year’s history—we 
have been sustained by an unfaltering faith and a great hope. 

The year has been marked by several critical events: the resignation 
of President Barbour in the autumn, the death of Dr. George Cross 
in January, the making of a highly victorious campaign for funds 
among alumni and friends in the late winter, and finally the election 
of the Reverend Albert William Beaven, D.D., to be Dr. Barbour’s 


‘successor in the presidency of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


To these events should be added several others of much significance, 
namely, the inauguration of the Ayer Lectureship, auspiciously begun 
with five lectures by Dean Sperry of the Theological School in Harvard 
University, the fashioning of a new curriculum described elsewhere in 
this issue, and the election at Commencement of the Reverend David 
Jones Evans, Th.D., as the first “Cornelius Woelfkin Professor of 
Preaching.” Many of this highly significant list of events, some of 
them of a crucial character, have been recorded in detail in the May 
issue of the BuLLETIN. Others are mentioned in a preliminary way 
in this number and will be fully placed before our readers in subse- 
quent issues. These events taken together have made the first year 
of our Divinity School a memorable one indeed. The life of the 
school flowered out in the beautiful Commencement which it will be 
a delight to remember—the new fellowship between Colgate and Roch- 
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ester alumni, the addresses of a high order, the joy over the achieve- 
ments of the school in its initial year, and the glad confidence we all 
felt as we faced the future. ~*~ . 

This glad confidence was immensely strengthened by the election 
of a new president. This action of the trustees lifted a burden from 
many hearts and irradiated the Commencement hours with joy and 
hope, even though the president-elect made and published no decision 
during Commencement. Dr. Beaven has now happily fulfilled these 
hopes by accepting the office of President. His first presidential greet- 
ing to the alumni comes to us in this issue of the BuLLETIN and his 
inauguration will take place in November. 

As we look back over the past year we thank God with grateful 
hearts and take courage for the years to come, praying Him, in a 
spirit of dedication to His service, that the future of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School may be great in every true sense of the 
' word, a glory to God, a source of wise and Se leadership for 
the churches and thereby a blessing to mankind. 

Before giving an account of Commencement and certain annual 
reports, we are presenting to our readers in this first part of the But- 
LETIN, certain matters for which we bespeak an attentive perusal. 


“There is nothing in the world, and we cannot conceive of anything 
out of the world, which can be held to be good without qualification, 
except a good will. . . . This good will is good not on account of 
its effects or its fitness to accomplish any given end, but simply in 
itself, as a right choice or purpose. It is therefore to be prized incom- 
parably higher for its own sake than anything which comes to pass to 
gratify any desire or even all desires together. Even if the good will 
is unable to carry its purpose into execution, still the good will would 
remain, and it would have worth in itself, like a jewel which glitters 
with its own luster. Success or failure neither adds to nor takes from 
this worth. These are like the setting of the gem, convenient for 
handling’ and setting it forth to notice, but unheeded by the lapidary 
in estimating its real worth.” 

—Immanuel Kant (Translated by Samuel Harris) 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT BEAVEN 


The Editor of the BuLLetin has asked me to greet my Fellow- 
Alumni of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. I greatly appre- 
ciate the invitation. 


As I write, many of your faces come to my mind. Many more I 
hope to meet personally as the days go by. With all, both Mrs. Beaven 
and I desire to enter into personal friendship and spiritual fellowship 
to promote the common task in which we are all engaged. 


Some twenty-two years ago when I was a member of the Evangel- 
istic Band at Rochester, we had a custom before beginning any service 
of forming a circle, each man with his arm on the shoulder of the 
next man. Thus bound together, we prayed and each man felt the 
power of the group. Long after graduation the remembrance of that 
fellowship inspired us. I covet a place in the larger Colgate-Rochester 
circle and conceive of this experience as in a real sense. an enlarge- 
ment of that relationship. I look forward to a steady strengthening 
of all the ties that bind us to one another and to the Kingdom of God. 


My pastoral experience has taught me that people are very much 
alike in their inner, spiritual needs. There is no one of us who does 
not crave to know that some one cares and to feel the ministry of 
another’s prayer. United in this mystic fellowship, we shall be bound 
by “chains of gold about the feet of God” and each shall do his ap- 
pointed work the better. We hold a far-flung line. Many of our 
number struggle on heroically in spite of depressing environments ; 
others carry on among peoples of strange speech and stranger ways in 
distant and lonely areas cut off from close contact with the homeland. 
All of us need Him and need one another. May all the affection for 
the two previous institutions be conserved for the new School and in- 
creased. 

This School, combining the spiritual and intellectual tradition of 
two splendid seminaries, will continue to insist upon high scholarship 
and sound learning on the one hand and upon a deep spiritual growth 
on the other. The leadership of the Christian church of today de- 
mands the best possible training. But it also needs men filled with a 
genuine love for their fellows, whose personalities are luminous be- 
cause their “lives are hid with Christ in God.” Men are needed who 
believe, and whose message grows out of the conviction, that human- 
ity’s deepest need can be met only by that relationship between man 
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and God of which the Gospel is the glorious story. Hence we again 
dedicate ourselves to the conservation and development in our students 
of this twofold equipment of intéllectual training and spiritual passion. 

We challenge our alumni to co-operate by directing to us young 
men and women who desire the better preparation for religious work 
and by enlisting more young people of promise in Christian service 
as a life work. 

The future of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is one of 
great promise. The extraordinary success of our recent campaign for 
buildings and endowment guarantees expansion. The beautiful new 
site where adequate buildings will shortly rise makes adequate equip- 
ment certain. The enlarged faculty, the new curriculum, supervised 
case work and increasing supervision of student pastoral work, a 
strong graduate department, new lectureships and a constant determi- 
nation to offer the best possible training that can be given for the 
work of the pastor and the preacher, spell a pase ss theological 
education for undergraduates and graduates. 

And we are not forgetting our Alumni and Alumnae. We are set- 
ting apart the week after Easter of each year as Alumni Week. This 
arrangement begins next April. During that week Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough of Montreal will give the second series of lectures on the Ayer 
Foundation. Plans are being made for additional lectures of a very 
high order for that same week. Beginning with 1931, lectures on the 
Walter Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will also be given dur- 
ing “Alumni Week.” Reserve the week after Easter for one of your 
three annual pilgrimages to Rochester. 

This is not all. The new campus will be an ideal place for a sum- 
mer school. As soon as we enter our new buildings we expect to con- 
duct a summer school of religion that will compare with the best in 
the country. 

Our Commencement brings together scholars and preachers. Many 
Alumni have discoveerd this. We hope that more will annually avail 
themselves of these rich opportunities for spiritual uplift, intellectual 
expansion, and practical helpfulness. 

Of the faculty I need hardly speak. You know them as Christian 
gentlemen and scholars. But I am glad to introduce to you Dr. David 
J. Evans, who has been elected to the Woelfkin Professorship of 
Preaching. The filling of this chair by so strong a man is of great 
significance. It emphasizes again our determination to offer to our 
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students the best training possible to fit them as preachers and pas- 
toral leaders. 

Dr. Evans is a splendid, virile type of Christian gentleman and an 
outstanding preacher. He is a remarkable teacher and a most genial 
friend. His religious life is of the type that combines in fine propor- 
tion warm vital faith with clear thinking and progressive leadership. 
His influence as preacher and pastor has given him national standing. 
He brings to his work not only rare ability for the courses in Homilet- 
ics but a personality and a wealth of experience which will make his 
contacts with the students invaluable and his teaching will supplement 
the excellent courses already given in Christian Leadership. Hundreds 
who studied with him at William Jewell College and thousands to 
whom he has become so well known through his pastorate at the First 
Baptist Church of Kansas City, rejoice that our trustees have made so 
wise a choice. 

As I close this, my first message to the great group of alumni to 
whom this School means so much, I want to refer again to the hope 
that all of us here have, that you will co-operate in sending to us from 
your homes and your churches, young people whose vital Christian 
experience, whose sense of the reality of the power of God in Christ 
to meet the eternal needs of mankind and whose warm-hearted per- 
sonal interest in folks, fit them for leadership in the Master’s King- 
dom. It will be our dominating ambition to help conserve and in- 
crease every such value which they have, to add such training as will 
enable them to utilize all their powers, to help them to understand the 
great background and the content of the eternal message they are to 
deliver, to aid them to appreciate their day and generation, and to 
equip them to be good and efficient servants of Jesus Christ, “work- 
men that need not to be ashamed.” 

Faithfully yours, 
A, W. BEAVEN. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
June 6, 1929. 


THE NEW CURRICULUM 


Henry Burke Rosins 


The faculty of the Divinity School has recently adopted a significant 
change in the course of study. In order to secure greater curriculum 
flexibility and to insure that every student shall do a solid piece of 
work in the field of his preference, the new plan provides 

(a) That the number of courses prescribed for all students shall be 
reduced from seventeen to thirteen; 

(b) That, at the end of his first year, each student shall choose a 
field in which to pursue a sequence of four additional major courses, 
one such course to be taken normally in each semester of his second 
and third years ; and 

(c) That the minimum of ten additional electives required for 
graduation may be chosen from the entire field, as at present. 

This plan allows the student to begin electing courses in the first 
term of his second year, and provides that all limits to election, except 
that of his chosen sequence, shall be out of the way by the middle of 
his theological course. 

Not less significant than the above features of the new plan are 
the following aspects of the prescribed work. The first feature of 
the new curriculum is an Orientation Course, collaborated by four 
members of the Faculty, one representing each of the four principal 
groups of studies. A second feature is that of general survey courses 
in each of the fields in which the theological curriculum lies (Old 
Testament, New Testament, History of Christianity, and the like). A 
third feature is that of the balancing of practical with theoretical in 
the prescribed work, by virtue of which the student begins at once 
a course of practical training in sermon-making, public speaking, re- 
ligious education, the leadership of worship, the exploration of the 
field of organized Christian activity, and so on. 

Inasmuch as the Divinity School places primary emphasis upon train- 
ing for the pastorate, there is a requirement of sermon plans and com- 
position throughout the course, while drill in public speaking, training 
in music and dramatics are additional provisions. 

During the third year of his course, the Honor Student may, at his 
own option, substitute for all but the sequence electives of his chosen 
field, research work under the direction of the faculty. 
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In the outline of the curriculum given below only the prescribed 
courses are indicated. It is planned to issue, early in the summer, a 
folder in which the electives will also be fully indicated. Each of the 
following courses represents three semester hours. 


First YEAR 


Autumn Semester Winter Semester 
1. Orientation Course 1. Outline of New Testament Litera- 
2. Outline of Old Testament History ture 
and Religion 2. The History of Christianity in Out- 
3. The Preparation of the Sermon 1! line 
4. Religious Education 3. The History of Religions 
5. The Social Basis of Christianity 4. Systematic Theology 


5. Church Administration and Methods 


SECOND YEAR 


1. The Environment and History of (A minimum of four electives, one 
Early Christianity ? of them a sequence course) 
2. Liturgics and Pastoral Duties 
3. Music, Dramatics, and Expression 
(Two electives, one of which must 
be a sequence course) 


Turrp YEAR 


(A minimum of four electives, one (A minimum of four electives, one 
of them a sequence course) of them a sequence course) 


1 For women students, The Principles of Teaching may be substituted in 
929-30, 


2 The History of Christianity in Outline will be substituted for this course 
in 1929-30. 


Character is higher than intellect. A great 
soul will be strong to live as well as to think. 
—Emerson 


VOICES OF 1929 


(On Wednesday morning, May the eighth, the chapel service was 
conducted under the auspices of the Third Year Class. Mr. E. M. 
Shirk presided and read the following significant statements which 
the members of the class had severally written for this interesting 
occasion. ) 


J. Timothy Boddie, 

Colgate-Rochester has given to me greater freedom of movement 
and thought; less dogmatism; more tolerance for the views of others; 
deeper reverence for God, and stronger love for humanity. 


Edward E. Chipman, 

My theological training has taught me that instead of imposing my 
own beliefs upon others, I should emphasize for their acceptance only 
that which in my beliefs enriches their personal experience. 


Carl E. Dawkins, 

In this School we have learned how to discover and organize, not 
merely to memorize. Our education is just beginning. Our book 
knowledge will be enhanced in our study of and service to mankind. 
Charles S. Dayton, 

Colgate-Rochester Credo—a scientist’s thirst for reality, confident 
welcome for truth in forms new and old, Christ’s deep abiding love 
for all men; and the goal: the free fellowship of the Kingdom. 
Rolland N. Dutton, 

No richer experience could come to a young man, preparing for the 
Gospel Ministry, than association with the Christian gentlemen who 
make up the personnel of the Colgate-Rochester faculty. 

Raymond H. Edwards, 

I had no idea that three years could so prepare a man for the task 
ahead. I go forth with a greater love for mankind and a deeper rev- 
erence toward God. 

Roy Wesley Hodges, 

A broader and deeper spiritual life is bound to be the result of the 
years spent in this institution. 
Kilburn K. Holt, 

The positive, constructive and reverent scholarship of a friendly 
faculty, whose lives reflect the truths they teach, has engendered a 
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keener and more vital belief in Jesus as Son of God and Savior of 
men. 


Robert Lietz, 

The thing that I appreciate most in my course of study, is the new 
sense of appreciation [ have received, through the department of -Re- 
ligious Education, of the value and importance of the child in the life 
of the church. 


Elmer A. Love, 

My enthusiasm for fearless adventure in the realm of religion has 
been greatly stimulated here. I understand better the statement of 
Paul, “prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 


Gail Arthur Patterson, 

My Divinity School training has given me a spirit of tolerance, 
helped me to respect the beliefs of others, to seek truth diligently, and 
to serve God and man. 

Asa Conrad Popp, 
For fellowship with faculty and students, 
For classroom lectures and discussions, 
For the splendid incentive to serve, 
For the interest in Universal Brotherhood, 
I value you, Colgate-Rochester. 


Elliott M. Shirk, 

The spirit of this institution has drawn me forth from the mental 
trenches of positiveness. My fixed opinions once made me unrecep- 
tive to judgments contradictory to my own. I am brought to the 
height of gratitude. 


Carl J. Spieker, 

My study here has given me a deep appreciation for truth, for the 
spirit of tolerance, for all personalities, and for the importance of 
service to God and man. 


Charles Albert Thunn, 

My attitudes towards humanity are more broad and of greater depth 
because of the vital contacts made with the noble idealism of Christian 
professors and the real earnestness of fellow-students. 


Clarence Gordon Vichert, 
My theological training has given to me an understanding of Rus- 
kin’s emphasis upon reverence as the chief joy and power of life. 
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George Lowe Neelans, 

After association with the professors and students of this institu- 
tion for the past two years, I wish to pay tribute to the splendid type 
of intelligent moral manhood which has greatly enriched my life. 


The Word 


O Earth, Thou hast not any wind that blows 

Which is not music; every weed of thine 

Pressed rightly flows in aromatic wine; 

And humble hedge-row flower that grows, 

And every little brown bird that doth sing, 

Hath something greater than itself, and bears 

A living word to every living thing, 

Albeit holds the message unwares. 

All shapes and sounds have something which is not 

Of them: a spirit broods amid the grass; 

Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 

Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 

The touch of an eternal presence thrills 

The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 
—Richard Realf 
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EXTRA-MURAL WORK OF STUDENTS 


JoHN FREDERICK VICHERT 


Theory and practice ought to go together. Any course of training, 
to be fruitful and effective, must combine with the inculcation of prin- 
ciples the testing and application of those principles in actual situa- 
tions. Accordingly The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School seeks to 
provide for its students clinical and laboratory experience in which 
they shall engage in various forms of Christian service under careful 
and thorough supervision. 

This is arranged in part in connection with scholarships and in part 
with the pastoral care of churches. During the academic year of 
1928-29 students were employed as follows: 


PSStOtS 6 gd Ne ees ot = 638 
Co-operative scholars - - - - 6 
Practical Theology scholars mahal 
Under other arrangements - - - 10 


Except in the case of the last named group definite reports were 
made concerning all this work and in many instances helpful sugges- 
tions, growing out of observation of the work done, were offered for 
the guidance of the students. It is a pleasure to report that the serv- 
ice rendered has been acceptable and satisfactory and has, indeed, 
elicited many warm and enthusiastic commendations. 

In practically all of the churches served by student pastors a con- 
structive program has been under way and very real progress has been 
made. One evidence of this is in the accessions to churches thus 
served, there having been over a hundred additions by baptism dur- 
ing the year. Rev. Alfred E. Isaac, Executive Secretary of The Bap- 
tist Union of Rochester and Monroe County, who co-operates sympa- 
thetically in the placing of students and in directing their work bears 
enthusiastic testimony to its high quality. He has spoken repeatedly 
of the advance that has been made by many of the churches under the 
leadership of students. 

Students in charge of churches report regularly to the Professor in 
charge of extra-mural work, and hold frequent conferences with him. 
In addition they have an organization of their own called the Student 
Pastors’ Association which meets twice a month, at which problems 
which arise on their fields are discussed. 
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It is gratifying that the Divinity School has been able to have so 
large a number of its students thus actually engaged in some form of 
the work for which they are preparing. Upon the one hand they have 
greatly profited by the actual experience they have gained, and upon 
the other, they have made a worthy contribution to the churches they 
are serving. 


“Two things fill my soul with always new and increasing wonder 
and awe, and often and persistently my thought busies itself there- 
with:—the starry heavens above me and the moral law within me. 
Both I need not seek and merely conjecture as concealed in darkness 
or in their greatness beyond my vision; I see them before me and 
knit them immediately with the consciousness of existence. The first 
begins at the place which I occupy in the world of sense and broadens 
into the immeasurable vast of space and time my connection with 
worlds on worlds and systems on systems. The second begins at my 
invisible self, my personality, and places me in a universe which has 
true infinitude but is perceptible only to the intellect, and with which 
I know myself connected, not, as in the other case, by contingent, 
but by universal and necessary connections. The first glance at an 
innumerable multitude of worlds annihilates my importance as an 
animal creature that must give back the matter of which it was made 
to the planet—itself a mere point in the universe—after it has been 
for a short time, we know not how short, endowed with vital force. 
The second, on the contrary, exalts my worth as an intelligence infin- 
itely, through my personality, in which the moral law reveals to me 
a life independent of animal nature and even of the whole universe 
of sense, at least so far as the end of my existence is determined by 
this law which is not limited within the conditions and bounds of this 
life, but goes on into infinitude.” 

—Immanuel Kant (Translated by Samuel Harris) 
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COLGATE-ROCHESTER RALLY AT HAMILTON 


Ernest WILLIAM Parsons 


The spring meeting of the Utica Baptist Ministerial Association was 
held at Colgate University on Monday, May the sixth. The members 
of the Syracuse Association were invited guests at that time and the 
Education Society were hosts to the ministerial students of the Uni- 
versity on that occasion. Nearly one hundred persons sat at lunch 
at the Colgate Inn. Four members of the Faculty of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Professor Robins, Professor Parsons, 
Associate Dean Ewell, and Dean Wearing, attended the meeting, and 
most of the ministers present were alumni of the former Colgate and 
Rochester seminaries. About thirty-five ministerial students from 
Colgate University shared in this fine occasion. 

Dr. John E. Smith, Executive Secretary of the New York Baptist 
State Convention, was the presiding officer. President Cutten of the 
University extended greetings to the guests. Dean Wearing spoke 
briefly on behalf of the Divinity School. The chief addresses of the 
day were given by Professor Robins and Dean Crawshaw. Dr. Robins 
drew for us vivid and first hand pictures of situations in Burma and 
India from which countries he recently returned. His address was 
instructive and impressive. Dean Crawshaw spoke in his inimitable 
way on the subject “Relativity and Religion.” 


It is not enough to be industrious; so are the 
ants. What are you industrious about? 
—Thoreau 
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PROFESSOR EARLE B. CROSS ON “PROVERBS” 


The new one-volume Abingdon Bible Commentary?! is an impres- 
sive book of 1451 pages, under the editorship Dr. F. C. Eiselen of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Dr. Edwin Lewis of Drew University, and 
Dr. David G. Downey of the Abingdon Press. Each article and com- 
mentary is written by a specialist in his field. The particular interest 
of this brief review is in the Commentary on Proverbs, by Dr. Earle 
B. Cross, Hoyt Professor of Old Testament Interpretation in the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School. 

This is a commentary of a new sort, a type of discussion which we 
could wish multiplied. Instead of the usual headings and the verse 
by verse treatment, we meet here such attractive captions as “Appre- 
ciation of Proverbs as Literature,” “Conception of God,” “The Status 
of Woman,” “The Social Entity,” “The Wise Man’s Program of Re- 
ligious Education,” “Proverbs Speaks to the Twentieth Century.” Dr. 
Cross writes: “The author has tried to keep in mind the things which 
touch ground common to our modern life and the ancient Hebrew 
world.” 

Here, too, is a commentary fired with imagination. Writing on the 
poem about the ant and the sluggard, Dr. Cross says: “See the slug- 
gard nod off into sleep! ‘A little sleep!’ Bobs his head onto his 
breast. ‘A little slumber!’ Again he nods. . . . Whereupon those 
two ruffians, Poverty and Want, burst upon the scene to strip the slug- 
gard and leave him to rags and hunger.” 

Equally dramatic is the author’s interpretation of the drunkard, 
in the passage 23: 30-34. 

Individual passages take on a new vividness in the writer’s capable 
hands. The familiar, “That the man of understanding may attain 
unto sound counsels” (1:5), is carried back into its primitive mean- 
ing of learning how to “handle the ropes,” a sea picture. And he sug- 
gests a new approach when he translates 11: 22, 


“As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 
So is a fair woman which is without taste.” 
What is the “Wise Man’s Program of Religious Education?’ The 
author summarizes his extended treatment: ‘Thus the whole program 
stands—the mastery of life’s fundamentals; the development of in- 


1 Eiselen, Lewis, and Downey (editors): The Abingdon Bible Commentary, 
1929; The Abingdon Press. Price, $5.00 
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telligence in youth and the perfection of wisdom in the mature; the 
appreciation of the noble forms which truth assumes. Here are the 
elements of philosophy, ethics, and aesthetics.” 

Five main questions of later adolescence of the present day are dis- 
covered to be main problems of Proverbs, and each is discussed in 
this double relationship: “recreation, sex life and the home, economic 
activities, and cultural life.” How modern they are! how ancient! 

The ultra modern problem, whether we shall use the Bible at all in 
Religious Education, and especially whether we shall use the Old Tes- 
tament for this purpose, finds its most satisfying answer in such a 
volume as this. “Ignoring a large part of Proverbs” as having “little 
meaning for present-day thought and life,” the author shows that 
some of the most urgent difficulties of youth have an age-long his- 
tory, and the experience of two thousand years ago is of no small 
service to adolescence in our day. 

Pastors and other workers in the field of Religious Education will 
welcome this volume, not only for its scholarly treatment of a Biblical 
book, but also for its usefulness in helping young people to reasonable 
and worthy conclusions regarding their own thinking and acting. 

FRANK Oris Erp 


The world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched the sky,— 

No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 

Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two, 

And let the face of God shine through. 

But East and West will pinch the heart 

That cannot keep them pushed apart; 

And he whose soul is flat—the sky 

Will cave in on him by and by. 
—From RENASCENCE 

by Edna St. Vincent Millay 


DEAN RAMAKER’S FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Lewis KaIseR 


The annual dinner of the Alumni of the German Department was 
held Wednesday noon of Commencement week in the “Students 
Home” on Alexander Street and took on a somewhat different charac- 
ter this time. It had been announced as a sort of farewell to the 
members of the graduating class and Dean Ramaker had arranged a 
special program for the occasion. But when after an elaborate din- 
ner prepared by Miss Clara Meyer, the efficient matron of the “Home,” 
the Dean had assumed his functions as toastmaster and had announced 
the program, a surprise awaited him. Professor Albert John Ramaker 
had just completed forty years of service as a teacher in the German 
Department and plans had quietly been made without his knowledge 
to give some fitting recognition to the unusual event. The forty years 
of Dr. Strong’s presidency of the Seminary is the only other instance 
in the history of the institution of so long a period of active service. 
Professor Lewis Kaiser, the Dean’s associate for 39 years, extended 
to him the hearty congratulations of his colleagues on the faculty of 
the German Department and of the student body and gave expression 
to their warm appreciation of the notable service that he has rendered 
in these four decades. He presented him on behalf of the faculty and 
of the alumni present with a large basket of choice fruit, referring to 
it as emblematic of the splendid record of a career so fruitful in its 
beneficent influence. Rev. D. Hamel presented him with a basket of 
flowers as a tribute to the professor from the Andrews St. Baptist 
Church, in which he is an active and useful member. Rev. A. P. 
Mihm of Forest Park, Ill., who had preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon for the German Department, brought the congratulations and 
felicitations of the “School Committee,” the governing body of the 
German Department. Professor H. von Berge of Dayton, Ohio, the 
Moderator of the “General Conference of German Baptist Churches” 
and a former member of the faculty, had also sent a letter of appre- 
ciation. He commented on the high esteem in which Dr. Ramaker 
is held by a host of his former students as well as by the German 
churches throughout the land. The students also voiced their senti- 
ments through their spokesmen, Martin De Boer of the graduating 
class and Julius Herr of the Middle Class. Dr. Ramaker was deeply 
affected by this tribute of esteem and affection and found it difficult 
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to respond. He had been taken completely by surprise. The only 
thing that made him suspect that something was in the air was the 
presence of the wives of the teachers, who had been invited without 
his knowledge. Their presence proved a happy innovation and the 
wish was expressed that it might become the custom at future gather- 
ings of the alumni. 

Professor Ramaker came to the Seminary in 1889 from a pastorate 
in Cleveland to take the place of Director of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, then called the “German American Academy.” Upon the retire- 
ment of Dr. August Rauschenbusch in the following year, Prof. 
Ramaker took over part of his work and became acting professor of 
Church History and of New Testament Literature, retaining also the 
directorship of the Preparatory Department. For many years he has 
also borne a large part of the administrative duties as Dean of the 
Department and as such he has spared no time or effort in his con- 
cern and care for the comfort and well-being of the students. One 
of the outstanding qualities of the Professor is his capacity for work 
and his faithfulness even in the minor details of his official duties. 
Dr. Ramaker is active too with his pen. He has made some valuable 
contributions to the historical literature of the denomination both in 
the English and German languages and frequently writes articles for 
the religious press. Mention must be made too of the large and use- 
ful place that he has won in the general activities and councils of the 
German Baptist constituency in this country. 

Dr. Ramaker is a graduate of the University of Rochester, having 
received the degree of B.A. In 1886 he graduated from the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary and in the same year was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in Cleveland, Ohio. For three years, 1886-1889, 
he was the pastor of the Second German Baptist Church at Cleveland, 
Ohio. In 1917 Sioux Falls College conferred upon him the degree 
of D.D. In 1927 Rochester Theological Seminary honored him with 
the degree of Master of Theology. He well merits any honors that 
come to him although he bears them with characteristic modesty. 

It is the ardent wish of teachers and students of the German De- 
partment that Dean Ramaker’s health and vigor may be preserved and 
that he may continue to fill the place for some years to come that he 
has held with such efficiency through four decades. 


THE COMMENCEMENT 


The exercises in connection with the closing of the first academic 
year of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School were held in the Bap- 
tist Temple and in Alvah Strong Hall from Sunday the nineteenth of 
May to Tuesday the twenty-first of May, beginning with the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon by Dean Wearing in the Baptist Temple on Sunday 
evening. 


PAUL’S SECRET OF SUCCESS 
Tuomas WEARING 


“Not that I have anything to complain of, for I have learned how 
to be contented with the condition I am in. I know how to live hum- 
bly and I know how to enjoy plenty. I have learned the secret, in 
any and all conditions, of being well-fed and of going hungry, of hav- 
ing plenty and of going without. I can do anything through him who 
gives me strength.” Philippians 4: 11-13. , 


This particular passage from the letter to the Christians at Philippi 
shows the Apostle Paul swinging swiftly “from jest to earnest.” 
There is an almost jaunty tone in the words, “I have learned the 
secret, in any and all conditions, of being well-fed and of going hun- 
gry;” there is a truly terrible earnestness in the last vibrant declara- 
tion, “I can do anything through him who gives me strength.” 

The more one ponders this statement the greater must be its signi- 
ficance for the serious soul. Here is a man who is a veritable Ulysses, 
to whom the Homeric epithets of the Odyssey, “far-traveled” and 
“much-suffering” may fitly be applied. He can say, as does the hero 
in Tennyson’s poem: 


“All times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea.” 


When the educated Hebrew and zealous Pharisee of Tarsus and 
jerusalem became a traveling evangelist for the cause of Jesus of 
Nazareth, winning through the years the proud title of the Apostle 
of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, he entered upon a career that for 
tireless endeavor and for painstaking, vigilant labor is unparalleled 
in all the annals of Christian history. No one who has read it with 
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care can ever forget Paul’s brief summary in the letter to the Chris- 
tians at Corinth where, with his back to the wall, the Apostle defends 
his good name and dips deep into intimate, personal, revealing reminis- 
cence. Professor Goodspeed’s translation comes close to the heart 
of the harassed Christian leader. “If they are Christian workers—I 
am talking like a madman!—I am a better one! with far greater 
labors, far more imprisonments, vastly worse beatings, and in fre- 
quent danger of death. Five times I have been given one less than 
forty lashes, by the Jews. I have been beaten three times by the 
Romans, I have been stoned once, I have been shipwrecked three times, 
a night and a day I have been adrift at sea; with my frequent jour- 
neys, in danger from rivers, danger from robbers, danger from my 
own people, danger from the heathen, danger in the city, danger in 
the desert, danger at sea, danger from false brothers, through toil and 
hardship, through many a sleepless night, through hunger and thirst, 
often without food, and exposed to cold. And besides everything 
else, the thing that burdens me every day is my anxiety about all the 
churches. Who is weak without my being weak? Whose conscience 
is hurt without my being fired with indignation?” 


Such throbbing recollections certainly never came from a pampered 
child of luxury moving up to manhood and old age along the easy 
avenues of untroubled circumstance. Paul was no flaneur, no loiterer 
along life’s thoroughfare. If he had been asked concerning his career 
as was Demosthenes with regard to his oratory that he describe its 
salient features, he would have in all likelihood made answer as did 
the silver-tongued son of the Athenian blacksmith. “Action.” What 
second? “Action.” What third? “Action.” The language of the 
letters that he sent at various times to the Christian groups clustered 
around the Mediterranean is replete with figures of speech that be- 
tray a carefully cultivated knowledge of life in its most vigorous 
physical expression. No student of Christianity has ever put for- 
ward a picture of Paul as an athlete. There is an early tradition which 
portrays him as a man of moderate stature, with blue eyes, curly hair, 
large close-knit eyebrows, prominent nose and crooked legs. He ad- 
mits that unkind things were spoken concerning his physical appear- 
ance. He seems sensitive with regard to his “bodily presence.” In 
this very Philippian letter he refers to his “humiliating body.” “Yet,” 
as Dr. Glover writes, “the humiliating body must have been uncom- 
monly tough.” Certainly Paul loved metaphor and simile that mir- 
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rored the strenuous life. He urges the Corinthian Christians to run 
so as to win the prize and claims such action for his own. “So that 
is the way I run, unswervingly. That is the way I fight, not punch- 
ing the air. But I beat and bruise my body and make it my slave, so 
that after I have called others to the contest I may not be disquali- 
fied myself.” 

If Paul’s retrospect covered months and years of storm and stress, 
of nagging cares and petty discouragements, his immediate prospect 
at the time of making a response to the kindness of the Philippian 
Christians was anything but bright. Prison life had become his lot. 
It is difficult to understand just what were the real conditions sur- 
rounding this first imprisonment of the Apostle but in any case he 
was “in durance vile.” For such an active man loss of personal lib- 
erty must have brought a tremendous emotional re-action. No free 
man likes to go to jail no matter how many creature comforts may 
find him there. A well-known figure in the industrial life of this 
country could assure us of that this very night. 7 

In spite of Richard Lovelace and his oft-quoted lines, 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 
there is something about close confinement that daunts the bravest of 
mortals, and subdues the most flippant of spirits. That ballad by a 
poet who knew from sad experience the grim reality tells a tale terri- 
bly true. 


“Silently we went round and round 
And through each hollow mind 
The Memory of dreadful things 
Rushed like a dreadful wind, 
And Horror stalked before each man, 
And Terror crept behind.” 

Of course such a confession never could have come from the pen 
of Paul. He was innocent of crime. The sordid and the shameful 
thought and deed were never a part of his life. His memory held 
experiences thrilling enough but all acquired in self-sacrifice rather 
than self-indulgence. Certainly this letter from prison is no ballad 
of haunting horror: it is a clarion call to higher levels of happy 
thanksgiving and heart-felt joy. No shades of the prison-house shed 
gloom in this message. Paul urges his Philippian friends to find new 
ways of giving thanks to God. He thanks them for their gift but 
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hastens to assure them that no complaint is on his lips. Indeed he 
confides buoyantly to these benefactors that he is even now drinking 
deep from the cup of sweet content, he is realizing as never before 
the quality of enduring success, which past or present hardships only 
serve to accentuate and to make more accessible. 


A quaint old English poem describes contentment as a gem rich 
and rare with which magic can be wrought in human life. 


“There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit; 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little—all in nought—content.” 

What Paul refers to in this Philippian letter is not a heaven-sent 
gift. No one is more ready to acknowledge heaven-sent gifts than 
the Apostle. Eternal life for Paul was a “free gift of God in Christ 
Jesus.” (Rom. 7:23.) In what is called the First Letter to the 
Corinthians he discusses at length various gifts that may be expected 
through the grace of God. In Second Corinthians, when closing an 
appeal for funds to relieve the poverty of Christian brothers, he re- 
minds his readers of their indebtedness on account of divine favors 
received, and breaks into a paean of praise: “Thanks be unto God for 
his gift which baffles description.” 


There are great and gracious gifts from God; but Paul here is put- 
ting the emphasis upon the fact that this secret of success has been won 
through struggle, has been learned in the school of Christian experi- 
ence. The Greek verb is the one from which our English word “disci- 
ple” has come through the medium of the Latin translation. It means 
to discover by means of thorough search, to ascertain through arduous 
toil, to achieve only after active endeavor. It is no easy acceptance 
of conditions imposed by fate. It is a personal and an individual grasp 
of reality realized through courageous conflict. 

The lessons of life are not learned in a day. Paul sending this mes- 
sage from his Roman prison to the friends at Philippi is not the same 
Paul who stood guard over the raiment of Stephen’s murderers. He 
is not the same man who “made havock of the church, entering into 
every house,” and haling men and women who were followers of 
Christ before the authorities for imprisonment and execution. Nor 
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yet can he be said to be the same as when he came through that Damas- 
cus Road experience to see the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Paul looks back over the conquéred years of well on to half a cen- 
tury since he began to learn in the school of Christ. During that mar- 
velous ministry he had touched life at many points, far more than 
ever could be expected to find detailed description in those hurried 
messages sent to converts by a traveling evangelist from time to time 
as various occasions called them forth. Paul tells us that he had be- 
come all things to all men. He was a man of the world in the truest 
sense. As a Jew he had himself tried to achieve integrity of self- 
hood—for that is what the word translated as content really means— 
in meticulous obedience to the multifarious precepts of the Law. He 
had observed the Stoic steeling himself against the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune and trying to persuade himself that a heart 
of cold and passionless marble could be a palace wherein the soul 
might dwell untouched by trouble. Paul had hobnobbed with fancied 
followers of Epicurus who held that a contended mind and a restful 
spirit could come only through the doorway of the senses. To see 
objects of charm and beauty ; to listen to sounds harmonious and pleas- 
ing to the ear; to taste pleasant and palatable condiments; to clothe 
oneself in raiment soft to the touch and to come into contact with 
the most delicious and delicate odours, sweet-smelling distillations of 
life’s fragrant flowers—this had been brought before Paul as the chief 
good by his contemporaries who said to him: “Let us eat and drink 
for tomorrow we die and become as dust upon the desert of the uni- 
verse.” 

Yet Paul when reminiscing in his letter to the Philippians is neither 
Epicurean, nor Stoic, nor Jew. If, as the poet declares, man is a part 
of all that he has met, strands of many and divers colors had been 
woven into the texture of Paul’s life; but the resultant pattern had 
turned out to be amazingly simple and withal soundly satisfying to 
the man himself. He concludes that the labor has not been in vain, 
the time has not been idly spent. His lesson has been learned. The 
discords are now resolved into a majestic and widely-sweeping har- 
mony. The tumult and the shouting have passed and the happy war- 
rior, looking backward across the tempestuous years, permits himself 
a sigh of satisfaction and is heard to say: “It is well. I have learned 
my lesson. The secret of success is mine. Life is worth while.” 
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Looking further into the implications of Paul’s statement one must 
come to appreciate the fact that this man of ripe judgment and settled 
wisdom is content not so much with himself as with his surroundings. 
His testimony is—“I have learned how to be contented with the con- 
dition Iam in.” There is a subtle difference between these two states 
of mind—being hugely satisfied with oneself and being serenely satis- 
fied with one’s surroundings. People who are self-satisfied are con- 
tinually dissatisfied with life conditions about them. Paul was satis- 
fied with his environment but not satisfied with himself until he had 
made the best possible use of the opportunities presented to him by 
that environment. This spirit of divine discontent with personal at- 
tainment and personal achievement led his soul along the path of joy- 
ous content. Paul never seems to have felt that he had worn occasion 
threadbare. Opportunities of developing selfhood and of serving the 
needs of others never beckoned vainly to this man. There was always 
another lesson to learn, another step to take, another life to touch, 
another task to face. 

This persistent subjective attitude of Paul is well-outlined earlier 
in the letter to Philippi. “Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect: but I follow after, if that I may appre- 
hend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, 
I count not myself to have apprehended but this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind and reaching forward unto the 
things which are before I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Whether Paul had much or 
little of this world’s goods was a matter of minor importance. 
Whether he were well or ill treated by those whose lives he touched 
day by day was a secondary consideration. He calls himself an am- 
bassador of Jesus Christ but he was not forever thinking of any dig- 
nity that might attach to such a title or of the attention that ought 
to be given him because of that position. He did not sedulously guard 
his finer sensibilities for fear that ignorant criticism, or harsh judg- 
ment, or vulgar diatribe might lacerate his tender soul. He was not 
constantly on the lookout lest his personal worth might lack due recog- 
nition. His content did not depend on externals. 

A still deeper level of interest in seeking for the secret of Paul’s 
success is found in the fact that he lost himself in his work. The de- 
mands of his task so covered the horizon that no room was left for 
thought of personal comfort, or prestige or even physical subsistence. 
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He wrote to the Corinthians—“Behold the third time I am ready to 
come to you, and I will not be burdensome to you for I seek not 
yours but you.” They knew that ‘he was not afriad to soil his hands 
with menial toil. It did not particularly matter what happened to him 
so long as the work went on. As soon as he begins the letter to the 
Philippians he talks about his work and tells them that his imprison- 
ment has actually set forward his life-task. “What difference does it 
make,” he asks them, “what becomes of me so long as the work is 
winning its way into new territory? What do I care how much peo- 
ple malign and misrepresent me so long as even through the desire 
to make things harder for me other people proclaim the cause to which 
I have given my life?” 

Still deeper goes the secret of Paul’s success. Below the level of 
absorption in his life-task lay a spiritual relationship. “Through him 
who gives me strength I can do anything.” Here Paul reveals the last 
word in imparting his secret. His contentment came from his realiza- 
tion of God in Christ as the final arbiter in all vexed questions, the 
inspirer of every worthy motive, the giver of strength for every under- 
taking. “Personal union with a divine Redeemer was the secret of 
his life,” writes Dr. J. M. Campbell in his “Paul the mystic.” Spirit- 
ually and ethically Paul found himself moving into ever closer rela- 
tionship with his Lord. Wherever he traveled his feet kept step with 
a living Savior. One of our poets has put this experience into win- 
some verse. 


“T cannot put the presence by, of Him, the Crucified, 
Who moves men’s spirits with His love as doth the moon the 
tide ; 
Again I see the Life He lived, the god-like Death He died. 


Again I see upon the Cross that great Soul-battle fought, 
Into the texture of the world the tale of which is wrought 
Until it hath become the woof of human deed and thought,— 


And, joining with the cadenced bells that all the morning fill, 

His cry of agony doth yet my inmost being thrill, 

Like some fresh grief from yesterday that tears the heart- 
strings still. 


I cannot put His presence by, I meet Him everywhere; 
I meet Him in the country town, the busy market square; 
The Mansion and the Tenement attest His presence there. 
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Upon the funneled ships at sea He sets His shining feet; 

The distant ends of Empire not in vain His name repeat,— 

And, like the presence of a rose, He makes the whole world 
sweet. 

He comes to break the barriers down raised up by barren 
creeds ; 

About the globe from zone to zone, like sunlight He proceeds ; 

He comes to give the World’s starved heart the perfect love 
it needs. 


The Christ, Whose friends have played Him false, Whom 
Dogmas have belied, 

Still speaking to the hearts of men, tho’ shamed and crucified, 

The Master of the centuries Who will not be denied.” 

If Paul were with us tonight I feel sure that he would confess his 
awareness of Christ as the mainspring of all his happiness and the 
secret of all his success. Christian ministers who neglect this neglect 
that which lies at the tap-root of authentic and triumphant religion 
as revealed through Jesus Christ, religion which saves and satisfies 
and crowns earthly life with success that endures, religion which makes 
possible a serene content. The minister must always be able to say 
to his Savior and Friend, in the unforgetable words of Emily Dick- 
inson : 


“Where Thou art—that is Home, 
Cashmere or Calvary—the same, 
Degree—or shame, 

I scarce esteem location’s name 
So I may come. 


What Thou do’st is delight, 
Bondage as play be sweet, 
Imprisonment content 

And sentence sacrament, 
Just we two meet!” 


The Conference on Monday 


The Theological Conference in connection with the Commencement 
was held in Alvah Strong Hall on Monday afternoon at two-thirty 
o’clock. Professor John B. Anderson presided, and the address was 
delivered by Dr. Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Professor of Theology in 
the Divinity School of Yale University, on the subject “Religious 
Knowledge and Reasonable Faith.” The address is being reserved 
for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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The Alumni Supper 


On Monday evening at seven o’elock the faculty and trustees enter- 
tained the visiting alumni at supper in the Baptist Temple, a large 
number being present. President Barbour presided. The gladness 
of the hour was greatly increased by the presence of Dr. Albert W. 
Beaven, elected that very morning to the presidency of the Divinity 
School, and all hearts were earnestly hoping that he would accept this 
high position. Dr. Barbour asked him to stand that by our applause 
we might do him honor, and the resounding applause which followed 
testified to the feeling of the alumni who were present. Dr. Barbour 
also presented to us for our grateful recognition former Dean and 
emeritus professor Joseph W. A. Stewart, respected and beloved by 
a host of alumni, and Dean Albert J. Ramaker who is just complet- 
ing forty years of faithful and most efficient service as a teacher, and 
in later years also as Dean, in the German Department. 

The addresses of the evening were delivered by the Reverend Les- 
ter George Simon of the class of 1908 in Colgate Theological Semi- 
nary and by the Reverend Harold Stanley Stewart of the class of 
1907 in Rochester Theological Seminary. Mr. Simon spoke on “The 
Enlarging Conception of God and Modern Knowledge,” and his ad- 
dress will appear in a later issue of the BULLETIN. Mr. Stewart de- 
livered a thoughtful and impassioned address which in part follows: 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF WORSHIP TO LIFE 
Haroip STANLEY STEWART 


It has been said by one who speaks with authority that the most 
hopeful single sign on the religious horizon is the fact that “all over 
the world men are trying to rethink the meaning and intention of pub- 
lic worship.” It is indeed a hopeful sign, and if it points to a day in 
which the rightful place of the minister as a leader in worship re- 
ceives fresh recognition, it is a happy omen for those who intend to 
devote their lives to the church. 

For the minister has long stood in danger of distraction and of con- 
sequent futility in his efforts. If, like Isaiah, he has seen the Lord 
high and lifted up, when he has turned his eyes back to the world he 
has seen that almost every kind of thing needs doing if the kingdom 
of God is to come. Under the pressure of eagerness for the coming 
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of that kingdom he has been readily lured away from his first work 
and has been enlisted in every kind of movement for betterment. He 
lends the influence of the fact that he has been called of God to the 
ministry to all sorts of things professing good aims. 


The Function of the Church and of the Minister 


What then is the distinctive function of the minister? If his call 
to serve God has related him to a church, the answer to that question 
is involved in the answer to the question, What is the distinctive func- 
tion of the church? 


The work of religion, as Hocking has pointed out, is a perpetual 
parentage of the arts. But as the arts become independent and leave 
the organized religion of the church behind, what is there left which 
is the distinctive function of the church? Dean Sperry is ready with 
an answer to that question. He says, “The conduct of public worship 
is the original office of a church and remains, always, its distinctive 
office. Everything else may be conceded, compromised, shared or even 
relinquished.” And then he adds this warning, “If it (the church) 
loses faith in the act of worship, is thoughtless in the ordering of 
worship, and careless in the conduct of worship, it need not look to 
its avocations to save it.”” That is, the church is not going to be made 
or saved even by the Sunday School. The church’s ultimate destiny 
and its value to society are bound up not with the number of things 
it supports through offerings, nor with the number of good movements 
with which it allies itself, nor with the completeness of its activities 
program. All these may be expressive of its spirit and may arise from 
its nature. But the church’s ultimate destiny is bound up with what 
it is able to achieve for society through its public worship of God. 


Clearly then, if a minister is to render his service to the world in 
connection with a church, the cultivation of public worship and the 
reality of it will be his first concern. If the conduct of public wor- 
ship is the original office of the church, leadership in that worship is 
the chief function of the minister of the church. Pastoral work, 
which is always thought of in connection with the ministry, is not a 
thing apart, but is rather an effort to relate the needs of the individual 
to the great realizations of the public worship of the church and to 
relate the individual to the body of the church which worships. A 
minister may serve his community in other subordinate ways: he may 
indeed be an active and useful citizen, but in so far as he represents 
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the church and is related to it, here in public worship and its implica- 
tions is the tool with which to make his contribution to the life of the 
world. Not by serving on committees, nor by turning politician or 
reformer, or school teacher, or essayist, or after-dinner speaker, not 
by any nor by all of these things, but by the cultivation of the poten- 
tialities of worship will he fulfill his ministry. A minister need not 
justify his existence by his usefulness in practical things in a com- 
munity. He does not need to “take on” a lot of activities to exem- 
plify the worth of what he is doing. The greatest exemplification of 
the worth of worship is found within the sphere of worship itself, in 
what happens to men while they are worshiping or because they wor- 
ship. If nothing happens, or can happen, then worship is useless. If 
worship is useless, then let him who is called to the ministry forsake 
the church and fulfill his ministry elsewhere, for worship is the one 
distinctive function of the church. 


What Is the Aim of Worship? 


No one, I imagine, who has studied even casually the Greek mys- 
teries has failed to be impressed both with the significance of what 
the mysteries undertook to do for a man and with the actual benefits 
which accrued to the one who was initiated. He who passed through 
all stages of the initiation came forth with new courage for life. He 
was assured that his sins had been forgiven, and that he had been 
made a partaker in the divine life. Henceforth he lived bravely in 
the face of circumstances, and with peace of heart in view of the great 
event of death. We repeat, in a sense, the mysteries in every true serv- 
ice of worship, but on how much grander a scale! We are dealing 
not with gods and the symbols of human imagination, but rather we 
are reaching out with eager hearts to our whole universe and God. 
We are entering not a cave where the deeds of the gods are por- 
trayed for our edification, but we are entering into an experience of 
God himself who speaks through all the wonders of this universe and 
through all the words of his prophets, who is known in all beauty, 
truth and goodness, and is seen incarnate in Jesus Christ, who makes 
his tabernacle with men and is their God. Then in our worship we 
are facing the most daring undertaking of which the human soul is 
capable, for we are always venturing on a reconciliation of ourselves 
to the universe and to God. As our understanding of God increases 
this venture grows both in depth and in rich fruitfulness; and if in 
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any measure we succeed in this venture, life is transformed by it, for, 
as Hocking says of the knowledge of God, “the world and the self must 
thereafter be seen under the survey of this experience.” 

When one speaks of worship, nowadays, hearers frequently begin 
to think of the accessories as though costly buildings and costly or- 
gans and highly paid singers were requisite to any entering into an 
experience of God. Let us recognize the value of the requisites, and 
rejoice in the increasing artistic sense of congregations and in their 
willingness to spend money to attain the finest helps to worship, but 
let us at the same time be quite sure that God can enter through the 
plain windows of the country meeting house, if he has any earnest 
worshipers inside. But whether it be in the plain meeting-house or 
in the costly and beautiful church building, the steps in the achieve- 
ment of worship are just the same. First, there is the experience of 
God and the sense of our own limitation and need. This may come 
to us merely by entering a church. The association of the place with 
the thought of God often brings our souls consciously into His pres- 
ence. The invocation or the call to worship may bring this realiza- 
tion of the presence of God. Or it may come in a hymn or an anthem. 
It often comes by way of beauty. The solemn notes of the organ, 
or the charm of architecture, or the purity of a voice singing sacred 
things becomes for us a bridge over which the heart travels from that 
which is to the land of that which is not and ought to be. We are 
carried from what is to what is possible. And that, I take it, is an 
experience of God, for it is God who determines the scope of our 
possibilities. But the heart immediately reverts to its own limitations, 
its failures, its sin, so that with the consciousness of God there comes 
the alternation to the consciousness of our own need. Thus the first 
step in worship is achieved, and something has actually happened. 
Then, second, there is that which has been aptly called “the celebra- 
tion of life.’ We are conscious of God, and we are conscious of our 
need. What, then, can happen? What in the experience of the race 
with God has happened? Chiefly in the reading of the scripture les- 
sons do we get the survey of that experience. It may be in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, or it may be in the Twenty-third Psalm, or in the 
story of Calvary we see the record of the experience of man, and are 
able to measure ourselves and see how we are moving. Thirdly, there 
comes the readjustment of personal attitudes, as Wieman calls it, 
which is the final step in the reconciliation of ourselves to the universe 
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and to God. Finding God and knowing our need, seeing ourselves 
on the background of the world’s experience, we are able to know what 
readjustments must be made in our lives, and through prayer we can 
begin the readjustment. 

This brief sketch of worship may serve to hint at the possibilities 
which the minister has in his hands. Here is his tool with which to 
help build the better world. If, as he studies to become an artist in 
his calling, he is increasingly able to open the way for men to become 
aware of God and their need, if he is able to present to them those 
messages which we in glad recognition have called the gospel, if he 
is able to point them the way to personal readjustment to God, how 
great a service will he render to the world. No greater service, in- 
deed, can he render as a minister of the church. 


What Are the Fruits of Worship? 


Turning now from the one who leads in worship to the person in 
the pew, let us ask what are the fruits of worship? The practical 
man can see easily the value of conducting an orphanage, or securing 
a reform, or feeding the hungry, but where are the values of this 
matter of worship? 

Certain things undoubtedly are the fruits of worship, and they may 
be discerned by anyone who is willing to look for them. It was a 
wise man who said, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” There is a kind of knowledge, and in the end it may prove 
the most important knowledge, which is acquired through sincere wor- 
ship. It is first of all an expanding knowledge of reality which comes 
through contemplation of God and communion with God. With this 
comes the knowledge of oneself. What I have called the conscious- 
ness of need that comes in worship is exactly this deepening knowl- 
edge of oneself. No one has ever known himself thoroughly who has 
not first known God. But further, no one has known his neighbor well 
who has not known God first. It is not on the lower levels of strug- 
gle for existence that the barriers between man and man disappear, 
but only as men climb up into God can they look back and see the 
passes into the hearts of their fellow men. It was Augustine who 
said, “Blessed is he who loves Thee, and his friend in Thee, and his 
enemy for Thee. For he alone loses none dear to him, to whom all 
are dear in Him who never can be lost.” It is this profound knowl- 
edge of others, a fruit of worship, which comes to one as he ap- 
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proaches God as a child and discovers there in the presence of God 
all other men as children of God too, that will be the ultimate solution 
of problems of world peace and problems of the differences of religions 
and denominations; for all true worship is universal. in its scope, and 
he who commits himself to fellowship with God commits himself to 
brotherhood with all men. No true worship is sectarian. In no 
church can worship be completely realized on a sectarian basis. 
Knowledge, then, is a fruit of worship, and power too. Hocking 
says, “Some superabundance there is in the vision of God which sends 
the seer back not to the old but to the new; not with a release from 
old grievances, but with something like a hunger for pain and diffi- 
culty. The edge of the tool of will is restored, and it is eager for. 
world making. The man is able to fight, to oppose and suffer; he is. 
endowed with grit, with faith. This is the moral result of true wor- 
ship.” As one surveys men and women in the life of our time, strug- 
gling feebly with circumstances, he is aware that this which may be. 
gained in true worship is one of the great needs, spiritual power in 
life, not alone for the individual as such, but as a unit in the social 
order. ; 
And this leads to a further word on the value of worship to the. 
development of our social order. Wieman has pointed out the differ- 
ence between the destructive critic of society and the constructive 
critic. The destructive critic is keenly conscious of the evil of society 
which affects himself or his class, and he sets out to fight the rest 
of society to gain his rights or class rights. The constructive critic is 
aware of the interdependence of all men and he knows “his need and 
their need is the same and that all men are helpless without one an- 
other.” This discernment of interdependence, this sense of commu- 
nity is not gained from the customs and habits of the world that is. It 
is gained only when one goes deeper into the fellowship which is con- 
stituted by our relationship to God. Those who worship “in sincerity 
and truth” are on the high road to a true catholicity and to the vision: 
of the city of God. No finer illustration of this social value of wor- 
ship need be offered than the missionary movement broadly viewed. . 
From the days when it was conceived in prayer at Antioch to the pres- 
ent time when men and women ambassadors of Christ have seen too 
deeply to accept government protection in China, it has been motivated 
by a consciousness of the human community had only in the presence 
of God. Creativity is the fruit of alliance between man and his uni- 
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verse and his God. It is from the conception of that reality which 
includes and goes beyond all scientific understanding and is God that 
there springs the vision of the new heaven and the new earth for which 
men are ready both to live and to die. But not to die as though this 
world were a static, hopeless thing; for it is yet another fruit of wor- 
ship that through it is gained a sustaining and conquering attitude to- 
ward life, so that one may say in full faith, “I can do all things in 
him that strengtheneth me,” and “Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Thus appear some of the possible contributions of worship to life. 
They possess the element of reality and hence may be real additions 
to.the force and quality of the world. They suggest the need of ob- 
jectivity in all our public worship. There must be some real trans- 
action there. If there is not bread transubstantiated into the body 
of Christ to offer, what have you? Something must happen in our 
acts of worship, which we know can happen, and anticipate will hap- 
pen. It will not be sufficient that we run off from church to do some 
good as a demonstration of the worth of Christianity, but something 
must happen in church, some transformation of humanity which can- 
not be effected apart from such acts of worship. 

The battle of Protestantism in the years to come may be fought 
during the Sunday morning hours in the meeting-house where the en- 
deavor to worship is made. Protestantism has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to do many things which are fruits of religion. Somehow of late 
it has seemed less successful in dealing with that which lies at the 
root of religion. Its danger is that the unnourished roots will die and 
then the fruits wither. By those who have been strenuous in keep- 
ing all the commandments a voice is heard again saying, “One thing 
thou lackest.”” Once again it is necessary for us to come to grips with 
the eternal Mystery, the eternal Reality and Source of Life and Mean- 
ing, and to wrestle like Jacob until the blessing comes linking man to 
God. 

Here is the challenge to the man venturing today into the ministry. 
Let him turn his back on all lesser things and devote himself to lead- 
ing men to the well of living water, to bringing the freshness of God 
to the deadness of the world. Then, though we know not whence 
comes the wind or whither it goes, men will be born of the Spirit, and 
the earnest expectation of the creation will be fulfilled in the reveal- 
ing of the sons of God. 
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O come let us worship and be bowed down, 

Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker: 

For he is our God, 

And we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand. 
Today, oh that ye would hear his voice! 


The Meeting of the Alumni Association 


The Alumni of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School met on Tues- 
day morning, May 21, at ten-thirty o’clock in Alvah Strong Hall and 
organized as the Alumni Association of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. Professor John F. Vichert was chosen to preside. A com- 
mittee on constitution was appointed, to report at the annual meeting 
a year hence. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Rev. Warren C. Taylor, Albion, N. Y.; First Vice- 
President, Rev. William E. La Rue, Washington, D. C.; Second Vice- 
President, Rev. L. R. Loomis, Keuka Park, N. Y.; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rev. O. H. Baker, Rochester, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, 
Rev. Henry W. Stevens, Brockport, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary 
and Necrologist, Rev. Frank O. Erb, Rochester, N. Y.; Orator for 
next year, Rev. Daniel H. Clare, North Adams, Mass.; Alternate, Rev. 
P. H. McDowell, Glens Falls, New York. 


THE REPORT OF THE NECROLOGIST 
Henry BurkKE ROBINS 


Deaths of the following alumni of the two constituent institutions, 
now, by virtue of the consolidation, alumni of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, have been reported since last May. 


Alumni of Colgate Theological Seminary 
Class of 

1879 Wrtiram Leccetr Kors, at Bristol, Pa., Sept. 28, 1928, at 
the age of seventy-six. 

1880 Ex. TruMAN GayLorp Brownson, at Charlottesville, Va., 
August —, 1928, at the age of seventy-seven. 

1887 THEopoRE Byron CALDWELL, at Alta Pass, IIl., July 30, 1928, 
at the age of seventy-three. 

1908 Ex. JAMEs GarFIELD Bairey, Jan. 5, 1929, at the age of 
forty-six. 
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Alumni of Rochester Theological Seminary 
Class of <m 
1867 Harran Jupson Reynotps, at Buffalo, N. Y., April 13, 1929, 
at the age of ninety-three. 
1874. Ex. Irvinc WesLEy Coompss, at Edgartown, Mass., Dec. 24, 
1927, at the age of eighty-five. 
1876 Ex. Benjamin Eucene Hittman, March 16, 1927, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 
1877. Joun Henry Mason, June 24, 1928, at Brookline, Mass., at 
the age of seventy-eight. 
1880 FrReperrcK Taytor Gates, at Montclair, N. J., Feb. 6, 1929, 
at the age of seventy-five. 
1881 CorneLius SAMUEL Savace, March 1, 1929, at Rochester, 
N. Y., at the age of seventy-seven. 
Lucius Coane Davis, May 12, 1929, at Rochester, N. Y., 
at the age of seventy-seven. 
1882 THeEoporE STtuART LEoNnaRD, Sep. 20, 1922, at Beatrice, Neb., 
at the age of eighty-two. 
1884 Davip Jupson Battey, April 7, 1923, at the age of seventy- 
nine. 
1885 Lorenzo Dow Lamkin, December 20, 1928, at Kokomo, Ind., 
at the age of seventy-five. 
1886 James Gipeon Dirmars, July 25, 1928, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the age of seventy. 
1891 FRreperick Henry Gates, December 23, 1926, at the age of 
sixty-nine. 
GrorGE DowninG Goutp, December 5, 1928, at the age of 
| sixty-nine. 
' Ex. HerBert SLEE Morricy, September 19, 1927, at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., at the age of sixty. 
1892 Ex. Georce Wuarton, August 29, 1925, at the age of sev- 
enty-five. 
1894 GeorGe Foster Woopsury, December 13, 1928, at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., at the age of sixty-seven. 
1895 Joun ArtHuR Eart, May 4, 1929, at St. Paul, Minn., at 


the age of sixty-two. 
JosepH SuLuiivan, January 12, 1929, at Chicopee, Mass., at 
the age of sixty-four. 
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1912 Frep Gora ARNoxp, June 1, 1928, at Canon City, Colorado, 
at the age of forty-two. 
1921 Asan Hutysses McKnicut, December 9, 1928, at ye 
land, N. Y., at the age of forty-three. 
It is notable that the average age of those who died was seventy- 
one and the average age of the first seventeen named was seventy- 
eight ! 


THE ORATION 


The orator of the occasion was the Reverend Elwood Herbert Dut- 
ton, D.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., Executive Secretary of the Buffalo Bap- 
tist Union, who out of his extensive experience spoke on the subject, 
“The Inclusive Parish,” an outline of the address being printed below. 


THE INCLUSIVE PARISH 
Etwoop Hersert Dutton 

Most of us who share parish responsibility have chosen to minister 
in a selective or exclusive parish. At least unconsciously we have 
classified certain persons and institutions as outside the realm of our 
responsibility. 

By the topic I refer to the parish of a local church—the area: with- 
in which the church carries on its intensive personal ministry—where 
it is seeking through personal service to make Christ king. The parish 
will include of course a certain area just about the home church; it 
may include a distinct area a few blocks or even a few miles from 
the church, where she carries on a ministry adapted to the needs of 
an under-privileged neighborhood. It may also include a foreign 
parish, where the church supports missionaries or even institutions 
through which its ministry is made effective among the people of some 
distant land. Happy the church that includes within its world-parish 
these three distinct areas—two of them furnishing opportunity for 
personal service; the third cultivated through representatives. 

At this time we are to concentrate our thought upon the local parish 
—the neighborhood about the home church. What should be its ex- 
tent and its content? 

I. The extent of a church’s proper parish will be determined by 
the resources of the church itself—resources in personality and money 
and faith. The essential ministry of the church is concerned with per- 
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sons, not buildings or budgets; at every step, however, the stewardship 
of money is involved; and “the substance of things hoped for” is the 
effective challenge to begin and continue an adequate parish ministry. 

II. On the other hand, the adequate parish will be determined by 
the needs of the neighborhood. That neighborhood will include of 
course the families of the congregation—often referred to as “con- 
stituency” of the church. No one questions the obligation and oppor- 
tunity which these families present to the church. 

There is, however, a difference of opinion and a greater difference 
of practical attitude with reference to the second class of persons be- 
longing to the church’s proper parish. I refer to the various racial 
groups represented in the neighborhood: The Jews, for instance, 
whether or not they are affiliated with the synagogue; or the Italians, 
the Poles, the Hungarians, many of whom have lost all interest in the 
church of their childhood ; and the Negroes who are out of touch with 
any church of their own race. - 

It is not true that the Jews have a religion that is good enough for 
them; it is not true that all the Poles and Italians are Roman Catho- 
lics. Half of them at least either are hostile or indifferent to that 
church, or maintain a formal relationship to it for social or economic 
reasons. It is not true that all of the negroes can be ministered to 
by negro churches. Distance or duty may keep them away. What of 
the passionate declaration of Mordecai Johnson that “the days of the 
segregated church are numbered ?” 

In our appeal for the adoption of an inclusive parish let us ask 
whether the Great Commission and the spirit of Jesus has any refer- 
ence to the representatives of “all nations’ that are found in the 
neighborhood of the average American church. 

The inclusive parish evidently takes in every family in the neigh- 
borhood that has any need of our ministry; it includes also every in- 
stitution that in any way affects the life of our neighbors—other 
churches, other community agencies, schools, playgrounds, theatres, 
hospitals. 

We shall agree that the average church has hardly caught a glimpse 
of its inclusive parish. A process of preparation must begin: A re- 
study of the ministry of Jesus among men; a study of the neigh- 
borhood. A scientific, prayerful examination of the facts in the light 
of the gospel. The enlistment and training of many of the members 
of the church as volunteers. For this inclusive parish cannot be culti- 
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vated by the minister alone, or by the minister and the deacons. It 
comprehends the task of the whole Church which our Lord has pur- 
chased with His blood and commissioned to go and make disciples of 
all the nations. It may be as Maltbie Babcock said in my hearing 
when I was a boy—it may be that “He is not with us because we do 
not go.” 


The Conference on Tuesday 


On Tuesday afternoon the second Conference of the Commence- 
ment period was held in Alvah Strong Hall. Dean Wearing presided 
and the Reverend President Alfred Gandier of Emmanuel College, 
Toronto, delivered an address on “Essential Elements in an Efficient 
Ministry,” which in part is presented below. We were treated to a 
glad surprise by the unexpected appearance of Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke 
of London, England, the General Secretary of the World Baptist 
Alliance, who, being called upon to open the discussion following Presi- 
dent Gandier’s address, spoke at some length to the delight of our 
minds and the warming of our hearts. The discussion was brought 
to a close in his own characteristic way by Dr. Rufus M. Jones of 
Haverford College, and so ended a conference at once of practical 
value and spiritual profit. 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN AN EFFICIENT MINISTRY 
ALFRED GANDIER 


1. Taking it for granted that we know in whom we have believed, 
that we have found a salvation and entered into an experience of life 
which we profoundly desire to share with others, we start out under 
a conviction of the greatness of our calling, the glory of our task. In 
any line of life a man must believe his task worth while or he will 
not do his work effectively. But for men with our experience the 
Christian ministry is not a calling, it is the calling. Preaching at its 
best is still the chief means of interpreting and propagating the faith, 
of quickening and educating conscience, awakening thought, kindling 
affection and calling men engrossed with material aims to the vision 
of the spiritual and the eternal. Language cannot adequately express 
the responsibility and the privilege of the man who has before him 
week by week an hundred of his fellow men, in a worshipful and re- 
ceptive attitude, and he called upon to lead their worship, awaken their 
thought on the most vital questions of religion, comfort their hearts, 
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mould their wills, and inspire their conduct? If the greatness of such 
an opportunity does not humble a man and inspire him to do his best 
there is something wrong and the sooner he gets out of the ministry 
the better. 

2nd. Having emphasized the greatness of our calling and the glory 
of our task let me qualify that by saying that I do not consider just 
any kind of preaching to be worth while. Preaching to have value 
must be positive and constructive—a setting forth of those creative 
truths which made the Christian Church possible, by which it has lived 
all down through the ages, and by which it lives today. We must 
get back again to the big themes—the sovereignty of God, the Grace 
of God, Incarnation, Redemption through sacrifice, the new birth 
through the indwelling spirit of Christ. 

We must not centre our preaching on the circumference of the 
Christian message. As Jowett said, “You cannot drop the big themes 
and create the great saints.” 

Our great theme ought still to be that which is the great theme of 
the Bible—‘What is man to think concerning God and what duty 
God requires of man?” On that theme the Bible with Jesus at the 
heart of it is the incomparable authority and the most vividly human 
document. Preaching a full-orbed adequate gospel may go beyond 
my own experience or my present convictions, but knowing my own 
limitations and that the ecumenical experience of the Catholic Church 
is truer and more complete than mine, I need not hesitate to set be- 
fore my people in hymn and prayer and scripture, and even in preach- 
ing, the Catholic faith; but I will certainly and rightly make the bur- 
den of my preaching that part of the Catholic faith which has entered 
most fully into my own experience, and by which I myself live. 
Preaching is above all the expression of one’s own religion. Bunyan 
said “I preach what I felt—what I smartingly did feel.” And Phillips 
Brooks said “The only possible preacher is the man who knows that 
God has spoken, because he himself has heard him.”’ The positive note 
is possible only to the man with positive, personal conviction. With- 
out that no ministry can be effective. 

3rd. But even among men of equal conviction and equal earnestness 
in the delivery of their message, there are different degrees of effective- 
ness. We have not all the same knowledge, or the same popular gifts 
or the same power of passing on our thoughts, or the same facility in 
sharing our own experiences with others. And yet there are com- 
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pensations; rare indeed is the true-hearted minister who has not his 
own message, his own distinctive powers, his own personal genius— 
ability to fill some place better than any one else could fill it. There is 
a certain kind of inferiority complex that is just as fatal in the min- 
istry as anywhere else. If we are to succeed we must believe in our 
power to succeed. A man can do what he thinks he can do. Espe- 
cially is it true that a man can do what he believes God has called 
him to do. If God wills it I can do it. If God has called me into 
the Christian ministry, then in some true sense I can succeed even 
though it be not always success according to the world’s standard or 
from the ecclesiastical standpoint. Nothing saves from the inferiority 
complex like humble dependence upon God, and the consciousness that 
God has a purpose in my life. 

4th. But, however great the importance we place on preaching, we 
all must admit that relatively the pulpit does not mean so much or 
bulk so largely in the life of the Church as it once did. The pulpit 
has more competitors today, both in a good and a bad sense, than ever 
before. Think of Sunday golf! Think of the Sunday theatres! 
Think of the daily press, and especially your terrible Sunday papers! 
Think also of the never ceasing multiplication of books and periodicals 
good, bad and indifferent, with public libraries in every town and vil- 
lage, so that the people are not dependent on the pulpit for instruc- 
tion or even for moral and spiritual guidance as they once were. Then, 
too, the number of University trained men and women has increased 
and the minister is no longer the one educated man in the community. 
Often now he is not the most highly educated man in the community. 
In his congregation are specialists who know more in their own de- 
partments than he does. 

The local minister is no longer Monarch of all he surveys even in 
the most out of the way country districts, for through the radio vil- 
lagers and rustics as well as urban dwellers are being familiarized with 
the highest type of present-day pulpit oratory. Any Sunday after- 
noon they can turn on Cadman or Fosdick, and one result is that they 
become immune to ordinary preaching. The local preacher seems 
tame and commonplace compared with these shining lights of the 
pulpit, and people are not attracted and held by their own minister as 
they were a generation ago. 

In view of it all what are the rank and file of our ministers to do? 
Well, I do not think we are going to meet our competitors success- 
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fully on their own ground. My prescription is this: Let the minis- 
ter and the church aim to be strong in their own special field of wor- 
ship and Christian fellowship—a realm where these other things can- 
not compete and for which the deepest elements in human nature cry 
out. We may not reach so many but we will reach them to some 
high purpose. The local churches and the local pastors will not be 
superseded so long as they help even a few to know God, enter into 
the spirit of worship and share the joys of Christian fellowship. If 
we are to hold our own today and keep our ministry effective we must 
put the emphasis, not upon entertainment or even upon oratory, but 
upon the consciousness of the Divine Presence, upon worship and 
Christian fellowship. We need a higher doctrine of the Church. The 
great preacher will always have his place and the teacher with in- 
sight will be more needed than ever, but it does look as if the sermon 
may have to be relegated to a relatively less important place than it 
has had in our non-liturgical churches. “Let us go and hear so-and- 
so” is not the way the people of the future are likely to be attracted 
to the regular church services. Rather will it be, “Let us go and 
worship God.” Common worship has in it an element that cannot be 
had over the radio or from reading a sermon by oneself. Not only is 
the ardour of each intensified by the ardour of the crowd, but this 
common expression of worship tends to kindle in others the emotion 
which has given rise to it. Never is a religious emotion which is al- 
ready common to many so contagious as at the moment when it finds 
common expression. I can conceive of a time when preaching may 
not be necessary or customary, but I cannot conceive of a church of 
God without common worship. 

I can imagine a time coming when the average minister may quite 
frequently use radio and have some great preacher speak to his people 
at the regular morning or evening service, but the people will still come 
together for common worship and they will need some one other than 
the radio preacher as leader of their worship, as teacher of their Bible 
classes and as Shepherd of the flock. What I have imagined may 
never become general, but the time has come to emphasize the com- 
mon worship, and impress on the individual Christian that he never 
can come to his own in isolation from his fellow Christians. The 
Church is the body of Christ, and while each Christian is a particular 
member, with his own place in the body, the members cannot live and 
function in isolation from each other. There is today a tendency on 
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the part of certain people to say “I can be just as good a Christian 
without being a member of the church” or “I can be just as good a 
Christian without attending the church services.” That tendency must 
be combated as a deadly heresy. Suppose my right arm should say 
“TI can be just as good an arm in separation from the body.” “Well,” 
I reply, “let us test this theory; suppose I cut you off from the body, 
what will happen? The body will be maimed and suffer but you will 
die. In a few hours you will be nothing more than a bit of decaying 
tissue fit only to be buried out of sight.” My eye is wonderful so long 
as it retains its place in the body, fills and floods my whole being with 
light, enables me to rove at will through God’s great universe. But 
pluck out that eye and at once it is a dead thing, ceases to function, 
is of no earthly use. 

Sth. One other element of abiding influence and power I would like 
to mention before closing. Nothing gives to the minister so strong 
a hold upon his people, so abiding an influence in the community as 
intimate personal and pastoral contacts with the families and individ- 
uals of his congregation. This is true in city and country alike. The 
tie that binds pastor and people must be personal and affectional if it 
is to stand the strain of changed modern conditions. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. People need this personal touch and 
every really successful pastor must not only make contacts but have 
his spiritual clinics and show himself a good physician of souls. Sin, 
sorrow, loneliness, frustration, death continue under all changes edu- 
cational, economic, social. Joseph Parker used to say there was at 
least one broken heart in every pew, and not least in the pews of those 
people to whom the present social and political order has brought more 
than justice. Oh how tired and sad and soul hungry are many of the 
gay pleasure-seekers, the riotous eaters of flesh, and adventurous seek- 
ers after forbidden drinks! Those words of Ramsay Macdonald the 
other day manifest rare insight. He thinks we are a tired generation 
and used these words: “A tired generation is a generation that plays 
golf instead of going to church on Sunday, that goes to night clubs 
instead of going to bed. Nobody but a tired man goes out for a feast 
after midnight.” The swine troughs may be much in evidence but 
men and women are not satisfied with the husks. There is some dim 
consciousness of a Father’s house and a Father’s home from which 
they have wandered, and there are moments when any of these prod- 
igals would like to know the way back. 
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A man of knowledge, of sympathy, of insight, who has what we 
call a passion for souls, whom people trust and to whom they can go 
for help in their personal and family*problems, is needed in every com- 
munity. That kind of minister will have a place all his own and he 
will not find it difficult to make it a permanent place. The man who 
really becomes the Father Confessor in any community is like his 
Master—prophet, priest and king. His place is supreme. 


The Dinner on Tuesday Evening 


The trustees were hosts at five-thirty o’clock on Tuesday evening 
to the guests of the Divinity School, the faculty, the alumni and their 
wives. The large dining room in the Temple presented an animated 
and colorful scene, filled, as it was, with nearly two hundred and fifty 
men and women seated at the long tables and enjoying reunion with 
friends of long standing, entering into the new fellowships of the 
consolidated seminaries and filled with high hopes for a greater future 
for the institution in which they are so deeply and keenly interested. 
The first president of the newly organized Alumni Association, the 
Reverend Warren Cyril Taylor, presided at the after-dinner exercises 
and committed to Dr. Barbour the informal program which followed 
the banqueting. There were no stated addresses, but remarks were 
made by Dr. Wunder, pastor of the Baptist Temple in which we met, 
Dr. Rushbrooke, President Gandier and Mr. Carl Edward Dawkins 
of the graduating class. Dr. Beaven received a great ovation when 
he was called upon. He spoke with seriousness and solemnity about 
his call to the presidency of the School and the way he was facing the 
matter of a decision, referring with deep feeling to the ideal rela- 
tions existing between the Lake Avenue Baptist Church and its pas- 
tor, and closed with counsel and good wishes to the members of the 
graduating class. 


The Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees 


The Convocation speaker was Dr. Rufus Matthew Jones, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College. He spoke in 
the presence of a large audience on “The Nature of Inspiration.” 

President Barbour addressed the Graduating Class on behalf of the 
faculty and then conferred the degrees. The addresses of Dr. Jones 
and of President Barbour follow. 
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THE NATURE OF INSPIRATION 
Rurus MatrHew JONES 


Our first problem in the field of inspiration or revelation will be, 
not surely to find the “mechanism” of it, but to specify, if we can, 
the ground and basis from which it emerges, the mode and manner of 
its manifestation and birth-process. 


There are two quite markedly different levels or storeys in what 
we loosely and popularly call our self. We perceive, know, analyze, 
think, reason, prove, explain or understand, on one of these levels. 
We have no handy word which covers all the processes and operations 
of the mind on this thought-level. It is roughly what Kant called 
“pure or demonstrative reason,” what the eighteenth century writers 
often called “understanding,” and what Bergson calls “intellect.” But 
almost everybody knows today that we have hardly got below the sur- 
face of ourself when we have dealt only with the understanding, the 
mode and method of thinking, categorizing, proving and explaining. 
We should never have any “inspirations” nor could we ever talk about 
“revelation” or even of “poetry,” if life were confined to this upper 
storey of the inner “me.” 

Life exhibits a far greater richness and fecundity than the “intel- 
lect” alone can ever give birth to. We have deep down within us a 
subsoil wealth, as certainly as have the oil regions of Mexico, Okla- 
homa or California. Once the possessor of the soil in those regions 
knew only of the wealth which the surface could produce. The deeper 
wealth was undreamed of. It has often been so, too, with our own 
inner subsoil treasures. They have been discounted, or even ignored, 
in favor of the more vivid and practical analytic processes of the mind. 
And then anon there comes a revulsion from the extreme emphasis 
on rationalizing, and there is always danger of an excessive swing to 
the other extreme, with an era of “romanticism” or something worse. 
We need the activity of both these “levels” for the full expression of 
our “plenitude.” Let us turn, then, and examine briefly the features, 
dim though they may seem to be, of the deeper level. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that our clearest and most prac- 
tical “ideas” emerge out of a deeper life that underlies them, as the 
root underlies the tree that is bathed with upper air and sunlight, or 
as the ocean underlies the wavelet or the bubble that appears for a 
moment on its heaving bosom. We ourselves are always there behind 
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our ideas, behind our rational processes, and the so-called “idea” is a 
luminous peak to a pyramid with a very deep-lying base. If we could 
explore the whole of the “base,” Wwe should find the whole of ourselves 
and perhaps more! The deep zone underneath is a region of energies, 
activities and mysterious processes where much that later appears 
above, at the “peak,” has gestated, matured, got ready for birth. A 
mind that had no bottom-zone like that would be utterly shallow and 
its “ideas” would be puerile, if not abortive or “still-born,” as Socrates 
would say. There is, in short, no rational activity of any sort, no 
analytic processes, which the deep subsoil life of the soul does not 
influence or affect or color. Sometimes it boils up into, or boils over 
and inundates, our otherwise “cold and severe” intellectual states. 


“Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self.” _ 


In other words, something “boils up” from below and “inundates” 
the previous calm rational conclusion which we had made. 

The human race, in its long, slow development, has discovered many 
ways of letting this subsoil life utter and express itself, otherwise it 
would have “blown off the lid” and made havoc of life long ago. The 
poets and mystics—who at bottom belong pretty much to the same 
order of being—have succeeded best in giving expression to this deep- 
level wealth of life. It is well-nigh universally recognized today that 
no theory of poetry that locates the essential feature of it in some 
rationalized technique has any standing. Such theories suffer from 
senile decay! They are antiquated. A. C. Bradley is one of the 
premier authorities in the world on this subject and he says: “AI- 
though poets often have unusual powers of reflective thought, the 
specific genius of the poet does not lie there, but in imagination. 
Therefore his deepest and most original interpretation is likely to come 
by the way of imagination. And the specific way of imagination is not 
to clothe in imagery consciously held ideas; it is to produce half- 
consciously a matter from which when produced, the reader may, if 
he chooses, extract ideas. Poetry (I must exaggerate to be clear) 
psychologically considered, is not the expression of ideas or of a view 
of life; it is their discovery or creation, or rather both discovery and 
creation in one.” . . . “The opinions, reasonings and beliefs of 
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poets are seldom of the same quality as their purely imaginative crea- 
tions.” Speaking in the same general connection of the transforma- 
tion which Shakespeare wrought in the old stories that formed the 
germ of Hamlet and King Lear and the other great Dramas, Bradley 
finely says: ‘What was brought to them was the huge substance of 
Shakespeare’s imagination, in which all his experience and thought 
was latent; [italics mine] and this dwelling and working on the stories 
with nothing but a dramatic purpose, and kindling into heat and mo- 
tion, gradually discovered or created in them a meaning or a mass of 
truth about life, which was brought to birth by the process of com- 
position, but never preceded it in the shape of ideas, and probably 
never, even after it, took that shape in the poet’s mind.” 

This last passage throws much real illumination on the true mean- 
ing of tmagination as it is used in the writings of modern poets and 
critics. It is, one sees at once, not the image-making faculty of which 
psychologists have much to tell us. It is a vast, deep-lying creative 
power, “in which experience and thought are latent,” and which fuses, 
remoulds and recreates, according to a pattern that never was before 
on land or sea, the material out of which the poem is born. It is 
wholly unlike the mode and method of analytic reasoning in which 
the steps and links of logic can be traced. The poet on the other 
hand cannot trace the processes of his creation. He can tell perhaps 
where he got the germ-plasm out of which his poem grew and he 
knows what meter he is using for it, but how he got from the original 
particles of star-dust with which he worked to the finished star, of 
that he can give no clear account. “Imagination” is only another 
name for “creative genius” and that is only another word for what 
I have called “subsoil wealth,” or “deep-level fecundity.” 

Wordsworth is perhaps the supreme modern interpreter of the ex- 
alted poetic functions of creative imagination. “The Prelude,” his 
greatest poem, has “imagination” for its central theme—“Imagination,” 
he says at the end of the poem, “having been our theme’”’— 


“Imagination, which, in truth, 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” * 


1 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, pp. 172-3. 
2 The Prelude. Book XIV. 
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He uses “imagination” throughout the poem as “the creative agency” 
or “creative soul,” or 4 
“The faculty that hath been the feeding source 
Of our long labor.” 
And again he says, 
“From its progress have we drawn 
Faith in life endless, the sustaining thought 
Of human Being, Eternity and God.” 
It was the discovery, Wordsworth says, of “A grandeur in the beat- 
ings of the heart” that made him a poet, and it is plain enough, in 
“The Prelude,” that “imagination” corresponds not to “analytic in- 
dustry,” but rather to what he calls “the prime and vital principle in 
the recesses of human nature.” 

Professor Livingstone Lowes of Harvard has recently shown suf- 
ficient evidence to convince every reader of his remarkable book, The 
Road to Xanadu, that Coleridge’s two poems, ““The Ancient Mariner” 
and “Kubla Khan,” perhaps the two most metrically perfect poems 
in the English language, were “made out of the debris” that had been 
deposited in the poet’s mind from a long list of books of travel which 
he had recently read. Many words, phrases and even whole sentences 
can be positively traced to their source in these books. They were the 
scraps, the detritus, the raw stuff, of the poems, as were “the old 
stories” for Shakespeare’s genius. They lay in what Professor Lowes 
calls “the deep well of the poet’s subconscious mind,” where they were 
fused by the creative flash, the kindling heat, of the poet’s imagination. 
Suddenly these scattered fragments, the ashes from many books, are 
given back to us transmuted, remoulded, and turned into immortal 
beauty and imperishable melody. Here, in this subsoil life within, 

“Beneath the stream, shallow and light, 

Of what we say we feel, 

Beneath the stream, as light, 

Of what we think we feel,” 
the silent, unconscious process of gestation and birth goes on. What 
was only a germ becomes a full-fledged creation, and it is given back 
to the surface-mind builded far better than that reasoning mind could 
have done it, and builded, too, in a way that that mind of the upper 
storey can never fully “explain.” 
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Daniel Webster, trying to tell later to a friend how he was able to 
speak for four hours on the meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States, in his famous “Reply to Senator Hayne” for which he had 
had no time for “preparation,” said: “It was perfectly easy; I stood 
up and all of a sudden a smoking thunder-bolt came by, and I seized 
it and hurled it at Hayne.” It was another notable instance of the 
creative energies of “the deep well” into which Webster had deposited 
the wealth of a whole life-time of work, and under the fusing power 
of his kindled imagination the “thunder-bolt” was forged. There was 
no one else in the Senate Chamber, we may be sure, who saw “a smok- 
ing thunder-bolt” floating in front of him and asking to be hurled! 
Nor would “The Ancient Mariner,” or “Kubla Khan,” have emerged 
from any one else’s reading of the same list of books! We all have 
“deep wells” into which we put “detritus” and “ashes from our read- 
ing,” but it does not always come back for us remoulded into beauty. 
We all have subsoil wealth, but we cannot all mine the raw wealth 
and transmute it into imperishable form, as the poets do. The range 
of “imagination” could, I feel sure, be greatly extended in us all if 
we could perfect the right educational technique for the true culture 
of little children, but even so the supreme creative power would still 
have to wait for the coming of the genius, who differs from the rest 
of us in his rare capacity to transmute, in the deep level regions of 
his inner life, the raw material of his experience, and give it back to 
us refashioned into immortal forms of beauty and with an eternal 
aspect interfused into it. . 

“One is astonished,” to quote Bradley again, “at the apparent ease 
with which extraordinary effects are produced, the ease, if I may 
paraphrase Coleridge, of an angel moving with a wave of the hand 
that heavy matter which men find so intractable. We feel this sov- 
ereign ease in contemplating Shakespeare’s picture of the world—a 
vast canvas, crowded with figures, glowing with color and superb ani- 
mation, . . . and observe . . . how the artist, though he 
could not treat history like legend or fiction, seems to push whole 
masses aside and to shift and refashion the remainder, almost with 
the air of an architect playing with a child’s bricks.” ? 

This power to transmute, remould, refashion as with an angel’s 
wand, create and interfuse an eternal aspect, is what we mean by 


1 Op. Cit. p. 280. 
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“inspiration.” Something wells up from the obscure deeps within the 
soul, or surges in from “that mystic ocean whose rim no foot has 
trod.” It is like the sudden contact of two electrodes. It comes as a 
surprise, a divine splendor,.an élan vital, or élan mystique, but always 
with the release of creative energy— 


“a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world.” 


From time immemorial the poet and the prophet have always felt 

that the source of light and creative energy was beyond themselves. 
They have given the impression of a visitation—a divine kindling 
spark has lighted up, with new colors, all the material that had been 
laboriously accumulated, or, to change the figure, some touch from 
beyond had in a moment fertilized with life what until then lay dead 
or dormant. All the supreme creations of genius point away to a 
higher source of inspiration. They open with a reverent “hail” to 
the divine muse, the heavenly stimulus, that first gave them the creative 
impulse. Sometimes, no doubt, the inscription to the muse is formal 
and conventional, but where the inspiration is greatest and most genu- 
ine the finger of the poet points upward with perfect naturalness. The 
most important effect of the “inspiration” is a super-ordinary unifica- 
tion of all the inner faculties and powers of the being. Everything 
that has been gathered by the experiences of a life-time seems to lie 
at hand for use as though there were “presented” by a magic valét. A 
sorting and shifting of the material is done without effort for the 
hand of the workman as though he had a retinue of invisible helpers. 
The frantic strain and effort which characterizes second-class work 
vanish and the “creator” produces his masterpiece in an atmosphere 
of serenity and peace. Let me quote the words of a wise French 
critic, Edmond Arnould, describing the effect of inspiration: “In these 
rare but sublime moments, time and space disappear; the work thus 
created has no limits, or, if it has, the poet does not see them. His 
thought embraces and penetrates him at so great a depth, that for a 
moment he is set free from the conditions of the human lot. 
This is the first note of inspiration. It does not last long, but noth- 
ing can take its place when it is over. It gives to a work of poetry 
that primitive swing, that unlimited movement, which is necessary to 
it; for it must have begun by being too vast in the soul of the poet, in 
order afterwards, to be great enough in the eyes of other men.” } 


1 Essais de theorte et d’histoire litteraire (Paris, 1858) pp. 20-21. Quoted from 
Henri Bremond’s Prayer and Poetry, 1927, p. 99. 
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The world possesses a large amount of literature that plainly reveals 
a high degree of inspiration. Those who are determined to maintain 
for their individual religion a certain type of infallible authority are 
inclined to insist that their peculiar sacred books show a wholly unique 
degree and type of inspiration. Be that as it may. I am not defend- 
ing any citadel. I am only concerned here to point out that inspira- 
tion of the genuine sort always carries the writer, or creator, beyond 
the range of his thinking and reasoning powers, and introduces an 
element into his creative work which seems to be divinely, gratuitously, 
given. As we have seen, the stock of raw material in the work, the 
main body of ideas which it expresses, the stage of intellectual and 
moral culture which it reveals, will have the color and climate of the 
epoch and the local setting of its habitat, but the inspiration gives a 
new quality of unity and depth, a poise and power of certitude, an 
air of peace and serenity, an elevation of the particular experience to 
its universal significance, and the infusion of an eternal aspect which 
liberates it from the narrow limits of its time and place, and gives 
it a perennial quality of truth. 

Any work of inspiration does, therefore, reveal. It brings a new 
richness of meaning to life. The greatest creations are consummately 
beautiful and for that reason they kindle perennial joy and enthusiasm. © 
They transmit serenity, certitude and power, or, where they produce, 
as they sometimes do, an element of awe and terror, it works what 
Aristotle called a catharsis, a cleansing, a purging and purifying of 
the soul, that brings afterwards greater health and unity of mind, and 
in the end a clearer vision of the realities by which we live. This 
means, I think, that some persons, especially those persons who have 
the high qualities and rare gifts that raise them to the type of a spirit- 
ual genius can become organs of an eternal reality and interpreters of 
transcendent values of life. 

“Out of the heart Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 


Up from the burning core below 
These canticles of love and woe.” 


These lines of Emerson fit perfectly into the conception of inspira-~ 
tion which I have been here developing. This “burning core below,” 
of which the poet speaks, is that deep ground-swell surge, the energies 
of which we have found operating wherever immortal creative litera: 
ture is being produced. Sometimes “the ground-swell” comes up from 
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the submerged life of the individual and seems to reveal hardly more 
than the accumulated experiences of that particular person, but some- 
times, on the other hand, it seems to be immersed in a larger Life of 
the Spirit, and to become in a mysterious way the organ of that Life. 
The heart of Nature seems to roll through him and find a voice and 
utterance: 

“The silence of eternity 

Interpreted by love.” 

It-is notable that where the burden of truth is greatest and the range 
of revelation reaches farthest suddenly the style of the passage rises 
in grandeur and beauty to fit the sublimity of the thought. Take for 
example such a flash of insight as that in Deuteronomy XXXIII., 27: 
“The eternal God is thy home and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” It is one of the most exalted revelations of God in all litera- 
ture and with surpassing beauty the words and form of expression 
fall into a natural harmony and melody that perfectly correspond with 
the truth that lies at the heart of the words. The twenty-third Psalm 
is one of the best illustrations of this depth and unity in the Old Testa- 
ment. Both the thought and the form of the Psalm are as perfect 
and unalterable as is the Parthenon. There is a complete and indis- 
soluble marriage between the truth that is rolling through the words 
and the quality of literary style that carries the burden of truth to 
its expression. The Psalm has wound itself into the love and affec- 
tion of the race. The child babbles it with joyous rapture and the 
old man looks death calmly in the face as he recites it with his latest 
breath. It almost says itself on our lips. 

Even greater, both in quality of truth and in charm of beauty is 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. The height of inspiration 
would seem to be reached in those perfect words which reveal per- 
fect love. They were written in the city of Ephesus in the midst of 
agonizing struggles. The writer was “fighting beasts” and “dying 
daily,” and suddenly as he worked away in some quiet room of this 
wicked ancient city, endeavoring to solve the intricate practical prob- 
lems of his newly-formed church across the Aegean on the Corinthian 
side, this melodious poem about the greatest thing in the world “surged 
up” and “rolled out,” as though it were brought to him by magic 
hands. There are other passages in his writings which come close to 
this pinnacle height, notably the closing section of the eighth chapter 
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of Romans; the last four verses of the second chapter and the last 
seven verses of the third chapter of Ephesians, and the seventh and 
eighth verses of the fourth chapter of Philippians. There are numer- 
ous passages in the Gospel and First Epistle of John that attain to 
this same finality of truth and beauty. I should be inclined, too, to 
include in the same class the description of the New Jerusalem in the 
twenty-first and twenty-second chapters of Revelation, though the pic- 
torial imagery of the scene has often enough led to a crude and ma- 
terialistic interpretation of the glowing ideal vision. 


In picking out a few chosen passages which seem to me to reach 
an unusual level of inspiration I do not mean to slight the revealing 
quality or the harmonious beauty of the rest of the books that are left 
unmentioned. There is something in this literature of the Bible that 
surpasses the range of thinking and arguing and proving. It is in 
the best sense of the word literature of revelation. It has, in truth, 
rolled out of the deepest heart of Nature, it has surged up from the 
burning core below. 

But all the highest and noblest creative work of the world unites 
both levels of the mind, the “intellect”? and the “subsoil” processes. 
It is more or less fatal to cut the bridges that unite and integrate the 
self into one living whole. Books written by “automatic” hands, of 
which there are many, have a tone of weakness, an air of futility about 
them. They miss the censorship of the critical judgment. They fail 
to correlate with the gathered and sifted wisdom of our practical and 
social consciousness. On the other hand a book that is the sheer 
product of intellect, a book that has had no hot subterranean lava 
shot through it, lacks depth and is doomed to be temporary, if not 
ephemeral. 

Plato’s Dialogues furnish one of the best illustrations of the fused 
and united operation of “mind” and “heart” in a supremely great 
genius. His writings have more than once been called the most per- 
fect prose the world has ever seen. Whether that highest prize be 
granted to them or not, the consensus of literary judgment would put 
them well up toward the top of creative literature. And throughout 
their whole range they exhibit the work of a great intellect that was 
able to bring to bear the gathered wisdom of the entire philosophica! 
movement-in Greece from Thales to Socrates. But none the less they 
show in a rare and marvelous degree those peculiar mystical and poetic 
traits that attach to the deeper subterranean life of a great genius. J. 
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A. Stewart has admirably studied this latter side of Plato’s genius 
in his Myths of Plato, and he maintains that Plato’s peculiar power 
and fascination lie in his ability to-throw the reader into what he calls 
“transcendental states” of mind, which, for Professor Stewart, is pre- 
cisely the function of all great poetry. These transcendental states of 
mind are states in which one rises above mere “thinking,” and contem- 
plates reality as though its real presence were experimentally attained. 

What is true of Plato is also true in a marked degree in the writ- 
ings of the great Hebrew Prophets, the culmination being reached, I 
think, in the suffering servant passages of the great anonymous prophet. 
They are the “revealers” par excellence of their race. They brought 
to light a fresh and unique interpretation of God. But they did not 
arrive at their goal by logical or rationalistic proceedings alone. They 
were predominantly of the mystical or poetic type. They had 
“flashes,” “openings,” “incursions,” “upwellings” which seemed given 
to them from beyond. They were, however, not “automatic” instru- 
ments, they were not “frenzied” speakers, or “oracular” mouthpieces. 
They were able to raise the religion of Israel to a new level because 
they united and bridged the two aspects of the mind, the critical, the 
historical, the intelligent aspect, with the extraordinary functioning of 
the submerged life within them. 

They felt that their own interior deeps were in contact with Deeps 
beyond themselves, that they brought forth a more than human wis- 
dom. They believed, in other words, that they were “inspired,” and 
that they spoke and wrote as “revealers.” The “prophet-element” is 
even more striking in the New Testament than in the Old. St. Paul 
and St. John, I personally think, represent the highest type of “inspired 
revealer,’ and, once more, we have in them a perfect union of the 
thought-level with those upsurging processes which carry the writer 
beyond himself. The whole being operates in indivisible unity and 
the completely unified person appears to be and feels himself to be 
the responsive organ of the living Spirit. There is no other way for 
creative truth and beauty to be revealed except through gifted persons 
who can become the organs of it, and there is no way by which the 
life of God can break into manifestation except through persons who 
can in a peculiar way become the organs of His Spirit. It seems to 
me clearly evident that those persons of the genius class who suc- 
ceed in uniting in one indivisible self rare intellectual gifts with un- 
usual fecundity of the interior life become, or at least have become 
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in the past, the supreme revealers of God, the best and most complete 
organs of the Spirit. 


ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATING CLASS 
CLARENCE AuGusTus BARBOUR 
Brethren of the Graduating Class: 


You have come to the end of your long journey through the schools. 
For most of you it has meant the grammar school, the secondary 
school, the college or university, the divinity school. So far as train- 
ing in educational institutions is concerned, for most of you the jour- 
ney is finished. You are now to make proof of your ministry. 

It is not without special interest that I bring to you this closing 
word of affectionate counsel. Yours is the last class which I shall 
address as president of this school. I have no doubt that the class 
will ever stand out with peculiar distinctness in my memory on that 
account. 

I bring to you no long message. What I bring is based upon a 
description of “the servant” in the prophecy of Isaiah, “He shall not 
fail nor be discouraged.” The thought in these words I commend 
to your present and your future consideration. 


A well founded optimism is practically essential to progress. Pessi- 
mism is the grave where hope lies buried. Blind faith says, “All is 
well.” Blind fear says, “All is ill.’ Christian optimism says, “All 
shall be well.” Of all systems of religion and of thought, that of 
Christianity has the most of courage for the future. Surely it is well 
that this is so. Fear of defeat takes nerve from the arm and strength 
from the heart. No man is so strong and so resourceful but that he 
is the stronger for the conviction that he is fighting a winning cam- 
paign. We are workers together with Him who faints not, who is 
not weary, who fails not, neither is discouraged. The commander of 
the faithful has a chart of the country to be traveled. He has marked 
out the line of march. 


Someone has translated the word rendered “fail” a little differently, 
and says that it means “He shall not abate,” implying the image of an 
athlete who is wrestling or running. He shall be as fresh when the 
wrestling match is over as when he took the first grip. He shall stand 
without panting or any sign of exhaustion when the race is done, as 
vigorous and eager as when he leaped from the starting line. 
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You remember Latimer, the martyr of Oxford, saying in the flames 
of martyrdom to one who was to die with him, “Play the man, brother, 
play the man, and by God’s grave.we shall light a candle in England 
today that shall never be put out.” The light from which Latimer’s 
candle was kindled had been burning for ages. “In him—in the Word, 
in Christ—was life, and the life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in the darkness, and the darkness hath not overcome it.”—And 
it never will. 

“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be,” 
but they are only the lesser lights, which glimmer, and flicker, and go 
out. He whom we serve fails not nor is discouraged, and something 
of His spirit and constancy may be an abiding factor in our lives. 

How frequently the story of man is a story of failure! Merchants 
fail. I am told that trade records show that a very large percentage 
of business men know failure sooner or later. Some men have skill 
in buying, some men have skill in selling; comparatively few men have 
skill in both buying and selling. 

Patriots fail. Garibaldi was one of three master spirits given to 
Italy: Garibaldi, Mazzini, Cavour. Garibaldi was a soldier, Mazzini 
was a voice speaking the new hopes and aspirations of an awakening 
generation, Cavour was a statesman clearing away debris, laying the 
foundations of a new liberty. But the dreams of an Italian republic 
vanished like the mist, and the patriots failed. 

John Hampden was one of the noblest men that England has pro- 
duced. Hampden presented to Charles the First the bill for a petition 
of rights, a plea for political liberty. A vision of democracy and 
political freedom burned like a fire in the bones of Hampden, but he 
died in the effort which he made. Soon Charles II. was on the throne 
and the old regime was restored. To human vision John Hampden 
failed. 

No one who knows anything of modern education is ignorant of 
Pestalozzi, one of the few creative intellects of his era. He knew the 
child mind as the child knows its father’s house. At last he wrought 
out his plans for the kindergarten. He put his genius, his life, his 
strength, his very soul into the new methods of education. But the 
ignorant multitude scoffed at his plans for the kindergarten—the child 
garden; educators poured forth scorn and insult. When Pestalozzi 
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made his appeal to the rulers of the land, the palace door was closed 
in his face. To be sure, after his death, time has avenged him, but 
in his life he failed. He passed through his Gethsemane and his Cal- 
vary. 

Some men fail in finding the work they ought to do. They have 
gotten hold of the sculptor’s chisel when they should have wielded 
the blacksmith’s hammer. To get at the thing of which we are most 
capable, that is the problem, and in not a few instances the problem 
is not correctly solved. The best vocation for anybody is that in 
which he does his work with the least friction; for friction is lost 
power. 


Some men fail in their interpretation of the world. They look 
sourly on the earth. They deal with men with ill-will instead of with 
kindness. They fail in getting at the world aright. In the crowd, 
instead of laughing with the crowd, rejoicing with the joy of the 
crowd, giving and taking a little, they try to go through with a crash, 
with a face and heart of impatience, trying to trample a passage, try- 
ing to hammer their way through. Those who thus live are failing, 
whether or not they force their passage by main strength. 


The religion of Him whom we serve has not failed, and as minis- 
ters of this religion we need not fail nor be discouraged. God is not 
defeated ; though clouds may be heavy, they will break. If Christian- 
ity is a failure there is no hope for men. Nineteen centuries and more 
have gone, and the Kingdom is not established in its fullness. Great 
things take time. Science asks for millions of years to account for 
the fashioning of the earth for the habitation of man. Shall we ex- 
pect man to be fashioned to moral and spiritual perfection in a few 
hundreds of years? Moral and spiritual changes are more difficult to 
be reached than material changes. It is harder to fashion a soul than it 
is to fashion a body. The kingdom which Christ establishes is a king- 
dom of free men, convinced in mind, moved in heart, definitely com- 
mitted in will to the good; and that comes slowly. 


“The wise world 
Hath not forgot how in a simple room, 
A Jewish draftsman, with His fisher-friends, 
Once ate their farewell supper; high priests hissed 
Their spite! Rome curled a lip of sickly scorn; 
But life was with the little brother-band, 
And mankind’s slow salvation.—Love can wait.” 
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In Beatrice Harraden’s once well known book, “Ships that Pass in 
the Night,” there is given a unique little picture of how the Genius of 
Failure and the Genius of Success passed away from earth together 
and found themselves in a foreign land. An old, gray-haired man 
met them and asked their names. “I am Success,” said the Genius 
of Success, advancing a step and smiling at the old man, as she pointed 
to her laurel wreath. He shook his head. “Ah,” he said, “do not be 
too confident; very often things go by their opposite names in this 
land. What you call success we often call failure, and what you call 
failure we call success. Do you see those two men waiting there? 
The one nearer to us was thought to be a good man in your world; 
the other was generally accounted bad. But here we call the bad 
man good and the good man bad. That seems strange to you. Well 
then, look yonder. We chose as our poet laureate a man at whom 
your world scoffed. Aye, and those flowers yonder, for us they have 
a fragrant charm; we love to see them near us. But you do not even 
take the trouble to pluck them from the hedges. So you see, what 
we value as a treasure you do not value at all.” There may come some 
strange reversals in estimates of success, when the white light of 
eternity beats down upon the record of our lives. 

My Brethren: You go out from the halls and classrooms of this 
school. You go with the respect, the affection, and the prayers of 
those who have been privileged to be your instructors during these 
three years of your apprenticeship. We send you forth with hope 
and expectation. Go with high enthusiasm, and with that within you 
which shall be the foundation of perpetual youth in your ministry. 
We pray that the moisture of your faith, your zeal, your joy, may 
not be burned up in the drought of summer. When the temptation 
comes to you to let go and to give up, remember that He who is our 
Teacher, our Example, our Saviour and our Lord, lived an undefeated 
and an undiscouraged life. It was after His persecutors thought that 
He and His cause had been crushed to the ground that He said, “All 
power is given unto me, in heaven and in earth. Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel unto every creature. And lo! I am with 
you always.” 

Now unto him that is able to guard you from stumbling, and to set 
you before the presence of his glory without blemish in exceeding joy, 
to the only God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, 
majesty, dominion and power, before all time, and now, and for ever- 
more. Amen. 


THE YEAR AND THE GRADUATING EXER- 
CISES IN THE GERMAN DEPARTMENT 


ALBERT JOHN RAMAKER 


Shortly after the beginning of the second semester Professor Otto 
Koenig, our instructor in German and Latin in the preparatory de- 
partment, met with a serious accident which deprived us of his valua- 
ble services for the rest of the school year. At this writing he is 
still confined to his bed. We were very fortunate in obtaining the 
Reverend Frank Kaiser, who had concluded his pastorate in the Bethel 
Baptist Church at Detroit, Michigan, and had come to live in this city, 
a man who could take over the major portion of Professor Koenig’s 
work, and he accomplished this with gratifying success. Professors 
Ramaker and Meyer took over the other portions of Professor Koenig’s 
classroom duties. We are hoping that Professor Koenig may resume 
his services beginning next school year. 

Our Seminary classes were not as large this year as they have been 
in other years, but our preparatory classes, by reason of the larger 
numbers of promising men studying there, will remedy this in a few 
years. We graduate five men this year. Our total number of stu- 
dents was 44 and these were enrolled in seven classes. An increasing 
number of our older German-speaking churches in the East and Mid- 
dle West are becoming bi-lingual in their church services and must 
have pastors who are fitted to preach in both the English and the 
German language. We are striving hard to meet that condition. The 
task is not an easy one, but the work of the Fathers, with the aid of 
God, must be carried forward under new conditions. In the newest 
mission fields, notably so in the Canadian northwestern provinces, our 
churches are meeting with commendable success among the German 
immigrants who have settled there in large numbers during the past 
three years. 

The annual sermon before the German Department was preached 
at the Andrews Street Baptist Church by the Reverend August P. 
Mihm, Editor of the Baptist Herald, of Forest Park, Ill., on Sunday 
morning, May 19th, from the text 2 Tim. 2:8, “according to my gos- 
pel.” It was an able presentation of an old and familiar truth that 
bears repetition. We note a few sentences: “Real religion is a mat- 
ter of personal experience between a man and his personal God.” 
“After the Christian minister has taken stock of the religious experi- 
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ences of others, he can still say with Paul, ‘According to my gospel.’ 
For there is a manifoldness of Christian experiences and still the gos- 
pel remains a personal possession.” “The minister who believes this 
message will never lack a hearing, for he will speak with conviction.” 

The graduation exercises were held at the same church on Wednes- 
day evening, May 22. The German Department still adheres to the 
older custom of requiring “‘orations” by chosen members of the gradu- 
ating class. There were four speakers, two of whom spoke in English 
and two in German. Martin De Boer’s subject was “Soul Saving” 
and he was followed by Erich E. Gutsche, who spoke on “The Cul- 
ture of Waste Places.” William E. Schweitzer spoke on “The Charism 
of Music,” and William E. Voigt on “The Universality of God’s Love.” 
The men acquitted themselves with honor and received the hearty 
applause of the audience. 

It was the first time in his administration that President Barbour 
found it impossible to attend the exercises. In a letter explaining his 
unavoidable absence he wrote: “For several years one of my delights 
has been to be present and to speak in your exercises, and I shall 
sorely miss that this year. Please give my salutation to the members 
of your graduating class and to all those who gather for the exercises, 
my hearty greeting.” 

In President Barbour’s absence Dean Thomas Wearing gave the 
address to the graduates, taking for his subject “The Irresistible Power 
ot, Loves’ 

The graduating class was not as large numerically as in some 
previous years. It numbered five, and of these, three have pastorates 
in view; the remaining intend to enter the English Department in the 
fall. 


THE YEAR AND THE GRADUATING EXER- 
CISES IN THE ITALIAN’ DEPARTMENT 


ANTONIO MANGANO 


The twenty-first year of the work of the Italian Department has 
come to a close. If we take into account the problems which have 
necessarily arisen incidental to the change of location, it is gratifying 
to be able to say that the year’s work has been successful. To no 
small extent has the satisfactory carrying out of the Department’s pro- 
gram been due to the sympathetic attitude of President Barbour and 
Dean Wearing. Indeed the cordial and brotherly reception that has 
been accorded the members of our Department by the faculty and 
students of the Divinity School has been a great source of pleasure 
to us all. 

In beginning the year’s work, we received two new students, thus 
making our student body seven in all. Owing to the fact that our 
number is so small, we cannot build up a faculty such as would be 
possible with a larger group. But our problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the students who come to us differ so widely in the 
matter of their preparation. We cannot choose; we must take those 
who come to us regardless of their preparation, provided they are 
properly qualified in spiritual experience and Christian character. 


During the past year, with the exception of the valuable service 
rendered in sermon preparation by the Reverend James. D. Morrison 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church, the Professor in Charge has taught 
all the subjects presented this year by the Department. Next year 
provision will have to be made for a course in Italian for such as are 
especially in need of it. In addition to the work given by the Depart- 
ment, four of our students have taken courses in European History 
and in advanced English in the Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 

We have now reached the stage in our work among Italians when 
most of the services of our churches must be carried on in the English 
language. But for the next twenty-five years and more, if a larger 
number of Italians are admitted into the United States, our pastors 
who are to conduct Italian churches must have a good command of 
the Italian language and must understand the problems of the mental 
furnishings of the people of Italian stock. The aim of our depart- 
ment must be the creation of a bi-lingual ministry, men who can medi- 
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ate the best in American life to the Italo-American and who can point 
out to Americans the best, or the possible best, in the Italians. 

The Italian Department of the *Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
held its first Commencement in Rochester on Friday evening, May 
seventeenth, in the First Italian Baptist Church, of which the Reverend 
Vittorio Aghetto, an alumnus of the Department, is now pastor. Pro- 
fessor Antonio Mangano, D.D., presided. 

The first part of the exercises was held in the spacious hall in the 
basement of the church under the direction of Mrs. Aghetto, Miss 
Howard, the Church Missionary, and the women of the church. There 
was served a delicious Italian dinner to the seventy invited guests, 
friends of the Department, most of them representing the various 
churches of the city. 

One of the interesting features of the occasion was the presentation 
of some of the representative Italian personalities of the city. Among 
them were the following: Reverend D. A. Porfirio, pastor of the 
Italian Presbyterian Church; Mr. Argento, Supervising Probation of- 
ficer of Monroe County; Professor Di Francesco of the East High 
School and Mr. C. G. Lanni, the editor of the leading Italian paper 
of the city. Mr. Lanni spent two years at Colgate University and 
graduated from the University of Rochester. 

The formal graduation exercises were held in the auditorium of the 
church. Among those who took part in the service were: Professor 
Meyer of the German Department, Mr. Santucci of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School, Pastor Vittorio Aghetto who extended a cordial 
welcome to all present, and Reverend P. E. Saltarelli, who is the pas- 
tor of the oldest organized Italian Baptist Church in the country. The 
main addresses of the evening were given by Dean Thomas Wearing 
and the Reverend Antonio Perrotta of Utica, N. Y. Cordial greetings 
were brought by the Reverend Donald Bruce MacQueen, D.D., of the 
First Baptist Church, and the Reverend James D. Morrison of the 
Immanuel Baptist Church. Mrs. Nellie Howden Gates was the soloist. 

Dean Wearing conferred the certificates upon Vincenzo DiGiorgio 
and Gregorio Padula. 

The exercises were brought to a close with the singing by the con- 
gregation of the Divinity School hymn “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
Name!” The Reverend Alfred E. Isaac, Executive Secretary of the 
Baptist Union of Rochester and Monroe County, pronounced the bene- 
diction. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BAPTIST 
EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK WITH THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT ROCH- 
ESTER, MAY 20, 1929 


Constitution and By-Laws 
Constitution of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 
ARTICLE I: 


Name. 


The name of the Society shall be The Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York. 


ARTICLE IL 
Object. 
The object of this Society shall be to furnish means of education to those 


who are preparing for the Christian ministry and other forms of Christian 
service, and primarily to maintain a divinity school for that purpose. 


ARLICLETTT: 


Membership. 

The Society shall be composed of annual members and life members. 

(a) Any member who, during the previous fiscal year, has contributed at 
least $10.00 to the treasury of this Society may be elected an annual member 
thereof by the Society; all such memberships shall expire one year after elec- 
tion. Any Baptist church may appoint one annual member and an additional 
annual member for each two hundred members of such church above the first 
one hundred, provided it shall have given the major portion of its church 
benevolence contributions to the unified budget of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in the fiscal year preceding that in which such appointments are made, 
and provided further that such appointments shall be evidenced by the certifi- 
cate of the clerk of such church duly filed with the secretary of this Society; 
each such membership shall expire one year from the date of the filing of 
such certificate. 

(b) All persons who were life members of the New York Baptist Union for 
Ministerial Education or of The Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York at the time of the consolidation of those corporations shall be life 
members of the Society. Graduates of the Rochester Theological Seminary, of 
the Theological Seminary of Colgate University, and of the Divinity School 
conducted by this Society shall also be life members. Any person who has 
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paid the sum of $250 at one time or under one pledge into the treasury of 
this Society may be elected a life member thereof by the Society. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Meetings. 


Sec. 1. The society shall meet annually at such time and place in connection 
with the Commencement exercises of the Divinity School as shall be fixed by 
the Board of Trustees, to hear the report of its officers and Board, to elect its 
officers and trustees, and to transact such other business as may properly come 
before it. 

Sec. 2. A special meeting of the Society may be called at any time by the 
Board of Trustees or by the Executive Committee and shall be called upon 
the written request of ten members. Notice of such special meeting, stating 
time, place and object thereof, shall be given by publication in a newspaper in 
the City of Rochester, N. Y., and in a Baptist newspaper of general circulation 
among Baptists in the State of New York, at least once in each of the two 
calendar weeks preceding the week in which such meeting shall be held. 

Sec. 3. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum at any meeting of the 
Society. 

ARTPRICE ER WV 


Officers. 


Sec. 1. The officers of this Society shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
such honorary Vice-Presidents as the Society may from time to time elect, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and such other officers as the Society may at any time 
deem necessary. All officers shall hold office for a term of one year and shall 
continue to serve until their successors are elected. The Board of Trustees 
shall have power to fill vacancies which may occur among such officers until 
the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of 
the Society and to perform such other duties as usually appertain to his office. 
In his absence one of the Vice-Presidents shall perform the duties of the 
President. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a record of all the 
meetings of the Society, of the Board of Trustees and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and to perform such other duties as usually appertain to his office. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep all the moneys of 
the Society and disburse them upon the order of the Board of Trustees or of 
the Executive Committee, to make investments of the funds of the Society on 
the direction of the Board or of its Finance Committee, to keep an accurate 
record and to make a report of all his transactions and of the investments of 
the Society at least once in each year and as often as the Board may require. 
He shall have the custody of the corporate seal and shall affix the seal of the 
Society to all documents on which it is required. He shall give a bond in 
such amount as the Board of Trustees or the Executive Committee shall direct, 
the expense of the bond to be paid by the Society. His books shall be audited 
annually by public accountants approved by the Executive Committee. 
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Sec. 5. The Board of Trustees may at any time appoint and at any time 
remove an Assistant Treasurer. The Assistant Treasurer shall perform such 
duties as may be specified by the Board and shall render such services to the 
Treasurer as may from time to time be required of him by the Treasurer or 
the Executive Committee. In case of the Treasurer’s absence or disability the 
Assistant Treasurer shall have all the duties and powers of the Treasurer. The 
Assistant Treasurer shall give a bond similar to that of the Treasurer. In case 
of the absence or disability of both the Treasurer and the Assistant Treasurer 
if one shall be appointed, the Executive Committee may appoint one of its 
members to act as Treasurer pro tempore until the next meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Board of Trustees. 


Sec. 1. The general management and direction of the Society and of its 
affairs and the control of its finances, securities and property shall be vested 
in a Board of Trustees consisting of thirty-six members. The Board shall be 
divided into three classes, of which one class shall serve for one year from the 
organization of the Society, one class for two years, and one class for three 
years; and at each subsequent annual election twelve trustees shall be chosen 
by ballot for the term of three years. No one shall be eligible for election as 
a member of the Board of Trustees who is not a member of the Society. 

Sec. 2. In case of the death, resignation or removal of any trustee during 
the year the Board shall have power to appoint his successor to serve until 
the next annual meeting, when a trustee shall be elected to complete the un- 
expired term to which the predecessor of such trustee was elected.. 

Sec. 3. The Board shall meet at least once in each year, at such time and 
place as it shall fix, in connection with the annual meeting of the Society. 
A special meeting of the Board may be called at any time by its: chairman, 
and shall be called by him upon request in writing of five trustees. Notice 
of all meetings stating time, place and object shall be sent by mail to each 
trustee at least ten days before the meeting. 

Sec. 4. Thirteen members of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, but the affirmative vote of a majority of all the trus- 
tees shall be requisite for the election or removal of the President of the Divinity 
School or the appointment or removal of professors. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall have power to choose its own officers, to adopt its 
own rules and by-laws, not inconsistent with this constitution, to alter and amend 
such rules and by-laws, and generally to exercise all the powers and duties 
necessary for the proper management of the affairs of the Society and the 
conduct of the Divinity School. 

Sec. 6. The Board shall have power to appoint an Executive Committee 
composed of members of the Board and of such officers of the Society and 
the Divinity School as the Board may deem proper, and to fix a quorum for 
such committee. The Executive Committee shall have and exercise all the 
authority of the Board in the intervals between its meetings, except that the 
Executive Committee shall not have power to reverse, modify or change any 
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action of the Board or to elect or appoint or remove the President of the 
Divinity School or a professor, or to confer degrees. 


. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Seal. 


The corporate seal shall be in the form of a circle with the words “The Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York” in the outer circle and with 
two hands each holding a torch in the center part. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Amendments. 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of the Society or 
at any special meeting called for that purpose, by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present,’ provided ten days’ notice of the fact that a proposal to 
amend the Constitution and By-laws of the Society will be submitted to the 
annual meeting shall have been given to the Trustees. 


By-Laws of the Board of Trustees, Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York 


ARTICLE: 


Officers. 


The officers of the Board shall be an honorary chairman, a chairman, a vice- 
chairman and such other officers as the Board may from time to time deem 
necessary. They shall be chosen at the annual meeting of the Board and shall 
hold office for one year, or during the pleasure of the Board, and shall have such 
powers and discharge such duties as the Board may prescribe. 


ARTICER IT. 


Executive Committee. 


Sec. 1. There shall be an Executive Committee composed of ten trustees, 
one of whom shall be the chairman of the Board, appointed annually by the 
Board, together with the President and the Dean of the Divinity School, and the 
Secretary and the Treasurer of the Society. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall have and exercise all the authority 
of the Board of Trustees in the intervals between the meetings of the Board, 
except that the Executive Committee shall not have power to reverse, modify 
or change any action of the Board, nor to elect or appoint or remove the Presi- 
dent of the Divinity School or a professor, nor to confer degrees. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee at its first meeting shall choose from 
among its members a chairman and a vice-chairman to serve for one year. 
Seven members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have power to appoint from time to 
time such committees as it deems necessary. 
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ARTICLE III: 


Standing Committees. ; : 

The following additional standing committees shall be chosen by the Board 
of Trustees. They shall report annually to the Board of Trustees and on re- 
quest or at their option to the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 1. A Committee on Instruction, consisting of five members, whose duty 
it shall be to advise with the President of the Divinity School as to matters 
of appointment and removal of professors, on matters of teaching, and super- 
vision, and as to leaves of absence. 

Sec. 2. A Committee on Property, consisting of five members, whose duty 
it shall be to supervise the buildings and grounds of the School, to keep the 
buildings and furniture in repair, to provide necessary supplies, and to employ 
a suitable person as superintendent and, in connection with the President of 
the Divinity School, to direct his labors. 

Sec. 3. A Finance Committee, consisting of the chairman of the Executive 
Committee and not less than three nor more than five additional trustees, whose 
duty it shall be to direct the Treasurer in the investment of the funds of the 
Society, and to authorize and direct such sales and transfers of securities owned 
by the Society as it may from time to time deem necessary or desirable. The 
Finance Committee shall each year present to the Board a budget of estimated 
receipts and expenditures. 

Sec. 4. A Committee on the Italian Department, consisting of not less than 
three nor more than five members, whose duty it shall be to provide for and 
to supervise the work of the Italian Department, and from time to time to 
bring to the attention of the Board of Trustees and the Executive Committee 
such matters pertaining to the interests of the Department as it shall deem wise 
or necessary. ' 

Sec. 5. A Committee on the German Department, consisting of not less than 
three nor more than five members, whose duty it shall be to consider and réport 
upon all matters pertaining to the relationship between the German Department 
and this Society. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Fiscal Agent. 

All securities, investments and valuable papers of the Society, shall be de- 
posited with such bank or trust company, organized under the laws of the 
United States or of the State of New York, as the Board may from time to 
time appoint as the Fiscal Agent of the Society, and shall be held by such Fiscal 
Agent subject to the direction of the Board or the Finance Committee, in 
safekeeping and for the collection of the income and principal thereof and the 
transmission of the same to the Treasurer. 


ARTICLE V. 
Depositary. 


All moneys of the Society shall be deposited by the Treasurer in such banks 
or trust companies, organized under the laws of the United States or of the 
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State of New York, as the Board or the Executive Committee may from time 
to time designate, and shall be withdrawn only upon the signature of the 
Treasurer, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, or the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Divinity School. 

Sec. 1. Name. The name of the school shall be “The Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School.” 

Sec. 2. The Faculty. The Faculty shall consist of the President, the Dean, 
the Associate Dean and Registrar, professors, instructors, and other officers 
of the Divinity School. 

The Faculty shall have the immediate care and government of the students 
and shall prescribe and conduct the courses of study, subject to the advice of 
the Committee on Instruction, and the control of the Board of Trustees. They 
shall admit and dismiss students, determine their daily duties, and exercise care 
for their general welfare. They shall certify to the Board of Trustees annually — 
the mames of students who have satisfactorily completed their courses of study 
and shall recommend them for the degrees to which they are entitled. 

A majority of the members of the Faculty shall be a quorum. They shall 
fix the time and conduct of their meetings, make their own rules, and keep a 
record of their proceedings, which shall be open at all times to the Board of 
Trustees and the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Amendments. 
These By-laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the Board of 
Trustees by a two-thirds vote of the members present, provided notice of in- 
tention to amend has been included in the call. 


OFFICERS OF THE BAPTIST EDUCATION 
SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


President 
FAI LEN OSS SSSR Uy Ge © ee a Cleveland, Ohio 
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Executive Committee 
WILLIAM B. HALE, Chairman 
WILBUR B. SPRAGUE, Vice-Chairman 
ALBERT W. BEAVEN, President of the Divinity School 
THOMAS WEARING, Dean of the Divinity School 
GLENN B. EWELL, Secretary of the Society 
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GEORGE B. CUTTEN 
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W. A. MONTGOMERY 
FRANK W. PADELFORD 
HARVEY F. REMINGTON 
CHARLES M. THOMS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BAPTIST 
EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
Alvah Strong Hall, Rochester, N. Y., May 20, 1929. 

The annual meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York was called to order by the Secretary at 11 o’clock, and 
for lack of a quorum was adjourned until 11:45 A. M. At that hour 
it was called to order. In the absence of the President, and all of 
the active or honorary vice-presidents, the Reverend Frank W. Padel- 
ford, D.D., of Newton Center, Mass., was elected temporary chairman. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted. The annual 
report of the Treasurer was presented in printed form, and upon mo- 
tion was adopted. 

Mr. William B. Hale, of Rochester, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee appointed at the previous annual meeting made a report, 
placing the following in nomination for officers and trustees for the 
terms indicated : 

President, Ambrose Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

First Vice-president, Russell Colgate, Orange, N. J. 

Honorary Vice-presidents, Rush Rhees, Rochester; Wm. S. Aber- 
nethy, Washington, D. C.; Charles H. Dodd, Mount Vernon; Albert 
M. Harris, Plainfield, N. J.; Carl E. Milliken, Portland, Me.; C. Wal- 
lace Petty, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frederick E. Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Thomas J. Villers, Portland, Ore. 

Secretary, Glenn B. Ewell, Rochester. 

Treasurer, Kendall B. Castle, Rochester, each for a term of one 
year. 

Trustees for three years from May, 1929: Frederick Allen, Troy; 
Lucius H. Biglow, Greenwich, Conn.; Wilfred W. Fry, Camden, N. J.; 
Arthur A. Hartshorn, Hamilton; Orrin R. Judd, New York; G. Fred 
Laube, Rochester; John A. Lichty, Clifton Springs; Chellis E. Nichols, 
Herkimer; Orlo J. Price, Rochester; Charles H. Sears, New York; 
Avery A. Shaw, Granville, Ohio; Clinton Wunder, Rochester. 

Trustee for two years from May, 1929: Arthur L. Stewart, Roch- 
ester. 

Trustees for one year from May, 1929: James D. Morrison, Roch- 
ester; T. Raymond St. John, New York. 
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Dr. C. H. Moehlman and Dr. J. F. Vichert were appointed tellers. 
After the ballots had been counted, it was announced that the persons 
nominated had been elected for the-terms indicated. 

Voted that the Nominating Committee for next year consist of 
Mr. William B. Hale, Dr. John A. Lichty, and Dr. D. B. MacQueen. 

President Barbour presented to the Society, in printed form, his 
annual report which was received and placed on file. 

No other business being presented to the Society, it was voted to 
adjourn. 

GLENN B. Ewe tt, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
To the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York: 


Dear Brethren: 

I have the honor to present to you the first annual report of a 
president of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. It is, I trust, 
permissible to present this report, for purposes of sequence, as my 
fourteenth annual report as president for thirteen years of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary and as president of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School since its beginning in July, 1928. 

During the present academic year, Dr. Henry Burke Robins, pro- 
fessor of the History and Philosophy of Religion, was absent on sab- 
batical leave from the beginning of the year until the middle of the 
second semester, leave beyond the first semester having been granted 
upon the request of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
During his absence Dr. Robins spent four months on the mission fields 
in Burma, Assam, Bengal-Orissa and South India. He visited fifty 
of our eighty-four Baptist mission stations in these countries, traveling 
within the limits of the four more than eleven thousand miles. 
Through his participation in conferences, general and personal, and his 
delivery of ninety sermons and addresses, he was of incalculable service 
to our mission cause. His reports embodying his observations and 
conclusions will be of permanent value. 

The Board of Trustees is asked to confirm the action of its Executive 
Committee in granting leave of absence for the first semester of the 
academic year 1929-30 to Dr. George Ricker Berry, professor of the 
Semitic Languages and Literature. Dr. Berry served as a member of 
the faculty of the Colgate Theological Seminary from 1896 until the 
merger of Colgate and Rochester in 1928. He was, during his teaching 
term at Colgate, first instructor in Semitic Languages, then professor 
of Hermeneutics and Old Testament History and Theology, then pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Interpretation and Semitic Languages. He is 
the senior member of our faculty in length of teaching service in either 
of the schools now merged. Dr. Berry expects to spend most of the 
semester in Palestine, with visits to Baghdad and its surroundings, and 
to Egypt. He has been appointed an Honorary Lecturer in the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem for the year 
1929-30. He has had but one semester in leave of absence during the 
past thirty-three years of teaching. 
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The Board of Trustees is also asked to confirm the action of its 
Executive Committee in granting leave of absence for the second 
semester of the academic year 1929-30 to Dr. John Frederick 
Vichert, professor of Practical Theology and supervisor of Student 
Extra-mural Work. Professor Vichert was dean and professor in the 
Colgate Theological Seminary from 1916 to 1924, a period of eight 
years. In his teaching capacity he served first as professor of Practical 
Theology, later as professor of Christian Theology. He came to the 
Rochester Theological Seminary as a member of its faculty in 1924 
and served until the time of the merger. He is therefore completing 
six years of service in Rochester. During all of his period of teaching 
in Colgate and in Rochester he has had no leave of absence. Dr. and 
Mrs. Vichert plan to sail at the end of January or the first of February, 
1930, going first to Egypt, then to Palestine, returning for a somewhat 
extended stay in Italy, then journeying through the continent of 
Europe, reaching England early in the summer and returning to 
Rochester in September. , 

The first annual catalogue of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
shows an enrollment of seventy-four students, of whom one has been 
a Fellow,—Jenkin Henry Davies, B.A., LL.B., B.D., a graduate of 
McMaster University, the Law School of the University of Alberta, 
and the Rochester Theological Seminary. Four have been Graduate 
Scholars,—Paul Calhoun Carter, B.A., B.D., a graduate of Occidental 
College and of the Rochester Theological Seminary ; George Washing- 
ton Davis, B.A., B.D., a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh and 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary ; Adolph Schock, B.D., a grad- 
uate of the German Department of the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, a student in the University of Rochester, and a graduate of the 
Seminary; Stanley Irving Stuber, B.A., B.D., a graduate of Bates 
College and of the Rochester Theological Seminary. Mr. Davies has 
pursued his studies during the year in the University of Chicago, as 
has Mr. Schock. Mr. Carter, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Stuber have done 
their work in Rochester. Five Graduate Students have been pursuing 
graduate work in the Seminary during the year, under the supervision 
of members of the faculty. They are,—the Reverend Donald Bryan 
Cloward, B.A., B.D., of Newark, N. Y., a graduate of Bucknell 
University and of the Rochester Theological Seminary; the Reverend 
Rinaldo LaRue Cober, Ph.B., B.D., of Rochester, a graduate of Den- 
ison University and of the Rochester Theological Seminary ; the Rev- 
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erend Royal Nasmith Jessup, B.A., B.D., of Brooklyn N, Y., a 
graduate of Brown University and of the Union Theological Seminary ; 
the Reverend James Everett Rose, B.A., B.D., of Rochester, a graduate 
of Howard University and of the Rochester Theological Seminary ; the 
Reverend John Corbin Wiley, B.A., B.D., of LeRoy, N. Y., a graduate 
of Williams College and of the Rochester Theological Seminary. 

The First Year class has a membership of eighteen students, all but 
three holding degrees from some accredited college, one of these three 
being a graduate of the German Department and a student in the 
Gymnasium of Lotz, Poland and of the University of Oregon, the 
other two having nearly completed their work in Colgate University 
and in Brandon College before coming to Rochester. 

The Second Year class has a membership of twenty-two students, 
and the graduating class fifteen. Nine students are classed as Special. 

For the first time in many years there are no students registered 
from foreign countries. The presence of foreign students is desirable 
for several reasons, among them the broadening influence of the 
presence of such students upon the thought and life of the undergrad- 
uate body. It is good to know that students from foreign countries 
are already enrolled in the prospective membership of the class to enter 
in the fall of 1929. 

We have been twice bereaved during the year by the death of mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. On March first, 1929, the Reverend 
Dr. Cornelius S. Savage passed away. He was seventy-seven years of 
age, seven years beyond the threescore years and ten spoken of as the 
allotted term of life. He was a graduate of Brown University and of 
the Rochester Theological Seminary. For nearly forty years he was 
pastor of Baptist churches in the states of Missouri and of New York. 
His longest pastorates were those of nine years in Hamilton, New 
York where he was closely associated with the life of Colgate 
University, and of eighteen years in Oswego, New York. Some of his 
most useful service was rendered as pulpit and pastoral supply during 
the intervals between pastorates in churches. He entered upon this 
kind of ministry after taking up his residence in Rochester in 1920. 
He was exceptionally qualified for a ministry of this kind, and his work 
was immeasurably useful. He was so kind, so judicial, so experienced, 
so fearless, so Christian, that his influence for healing and for con- 
structive work was very great. He received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Brown University and from Colgate University. Beside 
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being a member of the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education 
Society, he was at the time of his death a member of its Executive 
Committee, a member of the Committee on Instruction, and chairman 
of the Committee appointed to nominate a new president for the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School. He was a dignified, courteous, able 
and useful Christian gentleman. 

On March eighth, 1929, we were again bereaved! in the death of the 
Reverend Dr. Albert G. Lawson, who was not only a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York, but was the 
honorary president of the Board. Had he lived until the fifth of June, 
1929, he would have been eighty-seven years of age. His step, even 
after he had passed the age of eighty-five years, seemed as quick and 
as active as that of youth. His mind was keen, receptive and judicial. 
Up to within a few months of his death he was in constant demand 
as a supply for pulpits. Dr. Lawson was an honorary alumnus of 
Colgate University, receiving the decree of Master of Arts in 1876 
and that of Doctor of Divinity in 1883. He was pastor in Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, in Poughkeepsie, New York, and in Brooklyn, 
New York. He was secretary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union from 1884 to 1886, then returned to the pastorate. One of his 
most notable pastorates was that of the North Baptist Church in Cam- 
den, New Jersey, for twelve years. Following these, he was pastor 
in Newark, New Jersey, in Waterbury, Connecticut, and in Woodside, 
New York. For several years he served as president of the Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York under its former organ- 
ization, before its union with the New York Baptist Union for Min- 
isterial Education. Dr. Lawson stood high in the counsels of the 
Baptists of the North. He was an exceedingly valuable member of 
any deliberative group into which he came. He was independent in 
thought, kindly and irenic in spirit. He was a champion of the cause 
of interdenominational cooperation in Christian service. It is a man 
of unusual sweep of vision, sagacity of judgment, and abounding 
Christian courtesy, who has gone from us. For several years he was 
eagerly anticipating and promoting the consolidation of the two educa- 
tional societies. For years he had urged it, and its ultimate coming 
has been the realization of his dream. We can ill afford to spare from 
our Board such men as Dr. Savage and Dr. Lawson. 

But bereavement has come even closer to us, for on January nine- 
teenth, 1929, Dr. George Cross left us. Last year I spoke to you of 
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the fact that he had been away on leave of absence. He came to the 
faculty as professor of Systematic Theology in 1912, completing six- 
teen years of service with the close of the academic year 1927-28, 
With Mrs. Cross, he spent many weeks in Great Britain, in part at 
Oxford University, and met many of the leaders in church and school 
in England and Scotland. He returned in time to attend the meeting 
of the Baptist World Alliance in Toronto in the latter part of June. 
He seemed to be in good health during the first semester, until toward 
its close. While never a man of rugged physique, he enjoyed con- 
sistently good health, and in twenty-eight years of teaching he had 
never missed a lecture because of sickness. On January seventh he 
became ill. After a few days at home, he seemed in large measure to 
have made a good recovery. He was eager to return to his work, and 
during the third week of January he met several classes. On Friday 
he taught for two hours. On Saturday morning, January the nine- 
teenth, he had gone. 

Dr. Cross was a graduate of the University of Toronto and of 
McMaster University. He was a Master of Arts and a Doctor of 
Divinity from McMaster, and a Doctor of Philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. For fourteen years he was pastor in four com- 
munities in Ontario, Canada. He then became professor of History 
in McMaster University, where he served for eight years. He then 
went to the Newton Theological Institution for three years as professor 
of Systematic Theology, coming to Rochester in 1912 to fill a similar 
chair. Dr. Cross was a very remarkable man. He was a fine student, 
even in his early years, making an honorable record for ability and 
achievement. No one could meet him without the realization that he 
was in the presence of an unusual mentality and character. He loved 
nature; he loved great literature; he loved all which was high and 
clean. He was a wonderful teacher; he stimulated and aroused the 
minds of his students. There was great reality in the atmosphere of 
his classroom. He loved the lowly, those upon whom the hand of this 
world in the present order of things has been laid roughly, to beat them 
down. He had something of the compassion of Jesus in his attitude 
toward shadowed and burdened lives. He loved his Master, and spoke 
of Him in terms of reverence and spiritual devotion. A few years ago, 
during sabbatical leave, he visited China, Japan and India. The con- 
tacts with the life of the Orient powerfully moved him. Our mis- 
sionaries, with many of whom he came into contact, had no more 
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steadfast friend. He continually spoke in warm appreciation of their 
sacrificial service. On Monday, January the twenty-first, his funeral 
services were held, in his home and in the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
in whose beginning and continuance he had so large a part. Words 
of honor and of love regarding him were spoken by his pastor, the 
Reverend James D. Morrison, by Dr. J. W. A. Stewart, former dean 
and now emeritus professor, and by President Barbour. On Tuesday, 
January the twenty-second, the body of Dr. Cross was carried to 
Toronto. Chancellor Whidden of McMaster University, Professor 
Parsons of our own school, Dr. MacNeill, pastor of the Walmer Road 
Baptist Church of Toronto and president of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, and the Reverend William A. Cameron, pastor of the York- 
minster Baptist Church of Toronto, were the speakers in the service 
which was there held. The address of the Reverend William A. Cam- 
eron has appeared in full in our Bulletin. 

On Monday evening, March the eleventh, in the parlor of Alvah 
Strong Hall, a memorial service was held in honor of Dr. Cross. 
Dean Wearing, Professor Anderson, and Professor Berry participated 
in the devotional services. The memorial addresses were given by the 
Reverend Stanley I. Stuber of Clifton Springs, New York, Dr. John 
F. Vichert, Dr. Ernest W. Parsons and President Barbour. It was an 
hour to be long remembered, and was a fitting tribute to an honored 
and beloved colleague, whose passing is mourned by those who held 
him in reverence and affection about the circle of the globe. 

An honored member of the former faculty of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Dr. John Henry Mason, has died during the 
year. On June twenty-fourth, 1928, he passed to his abundant reward. 
For months he had been the prisoner of a disease from which there 
was no escape. Seventy-eight years he had lived, a full and accom- 
plishing life. Dr. Mason was graduated from Brown University in 
1872. For two years he exercised his quick and accurate mind and his 
marked ability in the journalistic world, upon the staff of the New 
York Tribune. He then came to the Rochester Theological Seminary 
in 1874, where he was a member of what has been characterized as 
the famous class of 1877. After a pastorate of four years in Sennett, 
New York, Dr. Mason became pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Brockport, where he served for nearly eight years. He then went to 
the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of New Haven, Connecticut, 
for seven years, then to the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of 
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Batavia, where one of his great laymen was Byron E. Huntley, who 
founded the chair of the English Bible in the Seminary. In 1904 Dr. 
Mason was called to that chair and served as a member of the faculty 
for nine years, until 1913. The home of Dr. and Mrs. Mason was one 
of delightful hospitality, and many a student of those days remembers 
with gratitude the privilege of entering that cultured and friendly at- 
mosphere. Dr. Mason was always the courteous and considerate 
Christian gentleman. He always thought the best of others, and spoke 
the best. His literary taste was unerring. He loved the highest in 
prose and in poetry. His diction was careful and accurate. He was 
an unusually gifted and discriminating literary critic. To hear him 
read Browning was a liberal education. It was a benediction to be 
with him as he drew toward the gates of the sunset. Some of us will 
never forget the majesty and sweetness of the man who long before 
had dedicated his life in loving loyalty and service to his Master. 

Of one other it is most fitting that mention should be made in this 
report. I refer to Dr. James Taylor Dickinson, who went from us 
suddenly on April twenty-ninth, 1929. Dr. Dickinson’s personality is 
closely related to the life of the Rochester Theological Seminary, of 
which he was a trustee for twenty-three years, from 1905 to 1928. He 
was a son of the Southland, born in Richmond, Virginia, August 
fourth, 1861. He was a graduate of Richmond College and of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Richmond College gave to 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1896. While still a 
young man, he was called to the pastorate of the North Baptist Church 
in Orange, New Jersey, where he had a notable ministry for seventeen 
years. He then came to the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of 
Rochester, New York, and remained in the honored succession of 
pastors of that church for nine years. He then became pastor for 
five years of the Sixth Avenue Baptist Church in Brooklyn, New York, 
then returned to Rochester as his residence. While never taking 
another pastorate, he constantly gave himself to the ministry of a 
general pulpit supply. His home was very beautiful, and he and Mrs. 
Dickinson were much given to hospitality of the most generous and 
gracious kind. He had a wide circle of friends, to whom he gave much 
time and thought. He read wisely, and gathered a rich store of 
knowledge of current life and of contemporary thought. He traveled 
much, and could talk entertainingly of the results of his observations 
and experience. His religious thinking distinctly centered in Christ, 
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and he never wearied in his testimony for the Master whom he loved 
and served. He was greatly devoted to the cause of Christian educa- 
tion. We had supposed that he would be long with us. The summons 
came to him out of a clear sky. While his health had been somewhat 
impaired for years, there was no thought that his illness was imme- 
diately fatal, and his sudden death came with a shock of great surprise 
and grief. It will seem strange no longer to come into contact with 
him in many circles. In addition to his trusteeship in the Seminary, 
he was a valued member of the Board of Trustees of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, in the work of which he was deeply interested. 

As this will be the last report which I shall present as president of 
this Divinity School, I may be pardoned for making reference to the 
reports which I have given to the Board of Trustees of Rochester since 
1915. I wish to leave with you the mention of the names of members 
of the Board of Trustees, members of the faculty, and others to whose 
death I have referred in these reports. I give simply the names of 
these brethren, with the dates of their departure. What pictures come 
to some of us as these names are read, the names of good men and 
true, who have done their work and have entered into the presence of 
the Christ in whose service the work has been begun and continued! 
The trustees: 

Dr. William B. Wallace, June 29, 1915 

Mr. Charles T. DePuy, March 19, 1916 

Mr. Henry A. Sherwin, June 26, 1916 

Mr. Marvin I. Greenwood, December 27, 1917 
- Dr. Zenas F. Westervelt, February 17, 1918 

Mr. Charles A. Mathews, September 22, 1919 

Mr. Gershom M. Peters, October 5, 1919 

Mr. Andrew J. Townson, February 16, 1920 

The Reverend James M. Bruce, May 15, 1921 

Mr. Cyrus F. Paine, June 10, 1921 
Mr. William H. Burger, December 4, 1922 
Mr. George M. Wetmore, June 10, 1923 
Dr. William C. P. Rhoades, November 5, 1922 
Mr. Charles I. Corby, February 13, 1926 
Dr. Henry C. Applegarth, July 17, 1926 
Mr. Hugh R. Jones, May 7, 1927 
Dr. Albert E. Waffle, October 26, 1927 
The faculty: 
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Professor Walter R. Betteridge, March 2, 1916 

Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, July 25, 1918 

Professor Jacob S. Gubelmann, February 10, 1919 

President Augustus H. Strong, (also a trustee) November 29, 1921 

Professor Adelbert S. Coats, January 9, 1926 

Professor Gustav A. Schneider, October 29, 1927 

Professor Cornelius Woelfkin (also a trustee) January 6, 1928. 

Two presidents of the Corporation are also among those to lee 
reference is made in my reports: 

The Honorable H. Kirke Porter (president 1902-1921), April 10, 
1921. 

Mr. F. Wayland Ayer (president 1921-1923), March 4, 1923. 

Also I have referred to Dr. Josiah R. Henderson, corresponding 
secretary of the Board of Trustees from 1897 to 1918, who died April 
21, 1918. 

The public opening of the first academic year of the Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School was naturally an occasion of special significance. 
An historical address was given by President Barbour upon the theme, 
“Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow.” It was a review of the history 
of the two institutions which have now become one, and an affirmation 
of the hope and the confidence that the rich heritage which has come 
from the two schools will be worthily perpetuated in the new school. 
An address of welcome to the new students on behalf of the churches 
of the city was given by the Reverend R. LaRue Cober, pastor of the 
Genesee Baptist Church, and on behalf of the returning students by 
Mr. Elmer A. Love, president of the student body. 

It is unnecessary to speak at length of the history of the schools 
which, as the Colgate Theological Seminary and the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, have now become one. The history of Colgate goes 
back to 1817, when a little body of Christian men in Hamilton voted 
to constitute the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 
Through one hundred and nine years the school persisted in ever grow- 
ing power and usefulness, under the various designations of “The 
Seminary,” “The Theological Seminary,” “The Literary and Theolog- 
ical Seminary,” “The Baptist Literary and Theological Seminary,” 
“The Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution,” “The Theo- 
logical Seminary of Madison University,” “Hamilton Theological Sem- 
inary,” and “The Theological Seminary of Colgate University.” From 
that school have come to the faculty of the new school Dr. George 
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R. Berry, professor of Semitic Languages and Literature, Dr. John B. 
Anderson, professor of Christian Theology and Ethics, Dr. Thomas 
Wearing, professor of the English Bible and Greek Exegesis and dean 
of the school, and Dr. Antonio Mangano, who was the executive head 
of the Italian Department of Colgate Seminary since the establishment 
of that department in the fall of 1907. The other factor in the merger 
found its beginning when the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial 
Education was formed in Rochester as a result of a meeting in May, 
1850. On November fourth of that year the Rochester Theological 
Seminary opened, with an enrollment of twenty-four students. There 
were but three presidents during the seventy-eight years of the life 
of the school: President Ezekiel G. Robinson, who resigned in 1872 
to accept the presidency of Brown University; President Augustus 
H. Sttong, whose illustrious administration was forty years in dura- 
tion, from 1872 to 1912, and President Clarence A. Barbour, who was 
in office from 1915 to the time of the merger, and who is now submit- 
ting this report. During the interim between the terms of President 
Strong and President Barbour, Dr. Joseph W. A. Stewart rendered 
valuable service as acting president. 

During the year, I have spoken in various universities, colleges and 
preparatory schools. I cannot but feel that this has been one of the 
most fruitful forms of service which I have been enabled to render 
during the years of my presidency. The list is chronological: The 
Lawrenceville School, Hamilton College, Wells College, Abbot Acad- 
emy, Phillips Academy, Andover, Shaw University, the George Wash- 
ington University, the Mount Hermon School, the Northfield Semi- 
nary, Blair Academy, Hood College, the New Jersey College for 
Women, Rutgers University, Phillips Academy, Exeter, Worcester 
Academy, Williams College, the Hill School, the Peddie School, Cor- 
nell University, the University of Chicago, the Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mercersburg Academy, Union College, the Hotchkiss 
School, the Avon School, the Loomis Institute, Pennsylvania State 
College, Dartmouth College, the Taft School, the Choate School. 

In addition, I have spoken upon some occasion during the year in 


the First Baptist Church of Cleveland, the Lafayette Avenue Presby- | 


terian Church of Brooklyn, the Marble Collegiate Church of New York 
City, the Central Presbyterian Church of Rochester, the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church of Washington, the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church 
of Brooklyn, the Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn, the First 
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Presbyterian Church of Albany, the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Binghamton, the Rogers Park Baptist Church of Chicago, the First 
Baptist Church of Rochester, the Lake Avenue Baptist Church of 
Rochester, the First Presbyterian Church of Niagara Falls, the First 
Baptist Church of Syracuse, the Salem Church of Rochester, the First 
Congregational Church of New London, Connecticut, the West Baptist 
Church of Oswego, New York, the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the Brick Presbyterian Church of Roches- 
ter, the First Baptist Church of Bloomfield, New Jersey, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Bloomfield, New Jersey, the Fifth Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Troy, New York, the First Baptist 
Church of Evanston, Illinois, the First Baptist Church of Detroit, the 
First Baptist Church of Bridgeport, Connecticut, the Central Baptist 
Church of Hartford, Connecticut. 

In addition, I have spoken at the meetings of the Ohio Baptist State 
Convention, the Northern Baptist Convention, the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, the Women’s Council of Home Missions at Northfield, the Keuka 
Park Baptist Conference, the meetings of the New York Baptist State 
Convention, the meetings of the Illinois Baptist State Convention, the 
quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council of Churches, the New. 
England Alumni meeting in Boston, the meeting of the Baptist Min- 
isters of Southern Illinois at Taylorville, the Commencement exercises 
of the High Schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, and the Baptist 
Ministers’ meeting in Philadelphia. 

It is a pleasure to speak of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Bulletin, of which during the year Professor John B. Anderson has 
been editor and Professor Glenn B. Ewell associate editor. Four num- 
bers of the Bulletin have thus far appeared, the first in October, 1928, 
containing an editorial by Professor Anderson on “Getting Together,” 
the account of the public opening of the Divinity School; articles by 
Professor Moehlman and Professor Robins, “Perpetuating the Mem- 
ory of Walter Rauschenbusch ;” an account of the reunion meetings of 
the Italian Department, by Professor Mangano; an account of the 
Keuka Park Conference, by Professor Ewell, together with book re- 
views of Dr. Beaven’s “Putting the Church on a Full Time Basis,” 
and Professor Moehlman’s ‘‘Sayings of Jesus;” also, the usual 
Alumni Register. 

The second number appeared in November, 1928, containing edito- 
rials, a message from the president, an announcement of the offer of 
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Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., relating to our financial campaign ; a brief 
outline of the life and work of each member of the faculty, together 
with a portrait of each; articles by Dr. Nixon and President Barbour, 
“Perpetuating the Memory of Walter Rauschenbusch,” “A Liturgy 
of Praise and Prayer,” by Professor Earle B. Cross; a symposium on 
“The Religion of Youth,” by the Reverend Earl F. Adams, the Rev- 
erend Howard R. Chapman, the Reverend John D. W. Fetter, the 
Reverend Newton C. Fetter, the Reverend Harry E. Owings, and the 
Reverend Raymond M. West; an article, “God’s Good Man,” by Pro- 
fessor Earle B. Cross; an account of the Colgate-Rochester luncheon 
at the Baptist State Convention, and a review by Dr. Vichert of a 
volume of sermons by Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin. 

The third number appeared in January, 1929, and consists of the 
annual Catalogue of the Divinity School, with the inclusion of the 
German and the Italian Departments. 

The fourth number appeared in May, 1929, and contains an article 
upon the out-going president, by Professor Moehlman, a complete re- 
port of the funeral services and the memorial service for Professor 
George Cross; memorials to Dr. Albert G. Lawson and Dr. Cornelius 
S. Savage, with a transcript of the address given by President Barbour 
at the funeral service of Dr. Savage; a message from Dr. Sylvester 
Burnham, emeritus-professor; an account of the Colgate-Rochester 
financial campaign, by Dr. Beaven; a statement regarding the Rausch- 
enbusch Lectureship Foundation, by Dr. Orlo J. Price; a transcript 
of the radio address given by President Barbour during the campaign; 
a chapel address, “Creative Conservatism,” by Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins; 
an article, “Student Life in the Transition,’ by Mr. Paul C. Carter; 
Professor Anderson’s account of the Ayer Lectures by Dean Willard 
L. Sperry; book reviews and comments regarding “The Land of Gods 
and Earthquakes,” by the Reverend Douglas G. Haring, and of Profes- 
sor Moehlman’s volume, “The Story of the Ten Commandments,” 
which has found so widespread a welcome, together with the Alumni 
Register. 

It is no wonder that the Bulletin has become an exceedingly im- 
portant factor in the life and influence of the School. 

Members of the faculty are active in the authorship of literary and 
scholastic productions. Reference has already been made to Professor 
Moehlman’s “Sayings of Jesus.” Professor Earle B. Cross is repre- 
sented in the Abingdon Bible Commentary by the authorship of the 
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section on the Book of Proverbs. The entire Commentary is edited 
by President Eiselen, of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Professor Lewis 
of Drew University, and Dr. David G. Downey. There will soon 
appear another volume from the pen of Professor Moehlman, ‘The 
Catholic Protestant Mind,” and a volume by Professor Berry, “Pre- 
millenianism and Old Testament Prediction.” 

Dean Albert John Ramaker of our German Department completes 
this year a notable record of forty years. For one year he was 
instructor in Greek and Latin Grammar, and other departments. 
From 1890 to 1902 he was acting professor of Church History and 
the Greek Language. From 1902 to the present time he has been 
professor of Church History and of the Acts and New Testament 
Epistles, with the deanship of the Department. This has been a great 
and notable service. Dean Ramaker is not only an exceedingly 
valuable factor in administration and teaching, but he is an author of 
recognized ability and achievement. 

Next year Professor Lewis Kaiser will complete a like term of 
two-score years as a member of the faculty of the German Department. 
It is impossible to think of the life of the school for this long term 
of years without some realization of the influence of these two great 
and useful lives. 

The year has seen the inauguration of the Francis Wayland Ayer 
Lectureship, founded by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred W. Fry in memory of 
Francis Wayland Ayer, the father of Mrs. Fry and for many years 
the senior partner in the firm of N. W. Ayer and Son. The field of 
this lectureship is not closely limited. From year to year the lectures 
may fall within the field of Church History, of Missions, of the 
Philosophy of Religion, or of the Message of the Preacher. We were 
fortunate to have as the first lecturer upon the foundation Dean 
Willard Learoyd Sperry, M.A., D.D., dean of the Divinity School in 
Harvard University. The lectures were given on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday afternoons and on Monday and Tuesday evenings, 
April eighth to tenth, inclusive, and were very largely attended. 
Dean Sperry’s general topic was “Signs of These Times.” The 
topics of the individual lectures were: “The Religious Back- 
ground,” “The Office of the Church,” “Individualism,” ‘Human- 
ism,” and “Mysticism.” At the conclusion of the last lecture the 
audience showed its deep appreciation by long-continued applause, 
culminating in standing to its feet in a notable ovation. It was a 
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prophetic beginning for what we are confident will prove an outstand- 
ing lectureship. * 

The Ayer Lectures for 1929-30 Will be given by the Reverend Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough, pastor of the American Church in Montreal, 
Canada. 

On April twenty-third we had the pleasure of two lectures by 
Professor James Young Simpson, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., professor of 
Natural Science in New College and lecturer in the University of 
Edinburgh. Dr. Simpson is a distinguished scientist, and an author 
of many significant volumes. In the afternoon he lectured upon the 
topic “Toward Reality,” in the evening, “Some Reflections on the 
Present Relations of Scientific and Religious Thought.” The lectures 
were largely attended and warmly received. Dr. Simpson came to 
us immediately at the conclusion of his delivery of the Terry Lectures 
in Yale University, and immediately before a course of lectures in the 
University of Chicago. 

On Monday evening, April the fifteenth, the Divinity School 
sponsored, jointly with the University of Rochester and the Third 
Presbyterian Church, a lecture by Dr. C. Leonard Woolley, M.A., 
eminent archeologist, leader of the joint expedition to Mesopotamia on 
the part of the University of Pennsylvania Museum and the British 
Museum. The lecture was illustrated by attractive stereopticon views. 
The subject was, “The Excavations at Ur and their Relation to the 
Old Testament.” 

During the year weekly addresses have been given in the chapel 
services on Thursday mornings, by members of the faculty in turn. 
On Tuesday mornings members of the graduating class have spoken 
in turn. In addition, addresses have been given in chapel services, 
usually on Wednesday mornings, by the following, among others: 
Mr. Conant of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago; The Reverend 
E. L. Humphrey, missionary under the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society in Salvador, Central America; Professor Raymond N. 
Crawford, a member of the faculty of Judson College, Rangoon, 
Burma; The Reverend Paul Alden, of New York, candidate secretary 
of the American Baptist Mission Society; Dr. H. B. Benninghoff, of 
Yokohama, Japan; Dr. Howard B. Grose of New York City, editor of 
“Missions ;” Mr. Cyril Cross, brother of Professor Earle Cross and 
American consul at Cape Town, South Africa; Mr. Norman M. 
Thomas, of New York City; Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, of the Auburn 
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Theological Seminary, guest professor in Colgate-Rochester; Dr. 
Joseph M. Artman, extension professor of Religious Education in the 
University of Chicago and secretary of the Religious Education 
Association; Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, New Jersey; Mr. Edwin Phelps, general 
secretary of the Baptist Young People’s Union of America; the 
Reverend Thomas Moody, since 1890 missionary under the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society on the Congo field, his present work 
centering in Sona Bata; Dr. G. S. Seagrave, of Burma; Rev. Oscar W. 
Sedam, business manager of Baptist Missions, with headquarters at 
Matadi, Belgian Congo; Mr. Patrick M. Malin, of New York City. 

One of the notable facts in the history of the year has been the 
Greater Colgate-Rochester financial campaign. If it were given the 
space which it deserves, this report would far exceed its possible limit 
in length. Very brief mention must suffice. One of the stipulations 
in the consolidation and merger of the Baptist Education Society of 
the State of New York and the New York Baptist Union for Min- 
isterial Education, operating the Colgate Theological Seminary and 
the Rochester Theological Seminary respectively, was that the com- 
bined school should be located upon a new site, with a new group 
of buildings. Under the leadership of a campaign committee headed 
by Dr. Albert W. Beaven of our Board of Trustees, plans and negotia- 
tions were entered upon. The success of the campaign was made 
possible by the superb offer of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. After 
all conditions had been investigated by him, he made a pledge of 
$1,250,000, conditional upon the securing of $250,000 in pledges from 
other sources. Stimulated by such an offer, the appeal was successfully 
made, and the pledges from sources other than Mr. Rockefeller 
eventually exceeded $450,000. It is an inspiration to think of the 
spirit in which the campaign was carried forward and the atmosphere 
of good will with which the appeal was met. Very few who were 
asked to contribute seemed to deliberate whether or not they would 
do so. That they would share in the enterprise seemed a foregone 
conclusion. The only question was as to the size of their pledge. The 
largest gift, aside from that of Mr. Rockefeller, came from Dr. 
Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, president of the Baptist Education 
Society. In a former year he had given $50,000 to the Library Fund 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary. Now he gives $100,000 to 
the Greater Colgate-Rochester campaign fund, his contribution being 
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designated to the construction of a library building, either as a separate 
edifice or as a part of the main building of the new group. In view 
of the great gifts of Dr. Swasey to-our library equipment, your Execu- 
tive Committee recommends that the new library building shall carry 
the name “The Ambrose Swasey Library.”” The Executive Committee 
asks you to ratify its action. 

As a result of the campaign, the sum of nearly a million and three- 
quarters of dollars will be available for site and buildings. As you 
know, the site has already been purchased, an absolutely unexcelled 
location. It now remains to build with such wisdom, such vision, and 
has a “greater degree of visibility” than ever before. It has enlisted 
such utter realization of the stewardship entrusted to this Board, that 
the years to come will give universal approval to the method and the 
manner of expenditure. It is sometimes easier to get money than 
wisely to spend it. The whole campaign has been a great experience, 
and, as has been felicitously said by a member of this Board, the school 
the interest of the public in its life and work in a measure heretofore 
unapproached. 

As a part of the financial campaign there was included a fund for 
a Walter Rauschenbusch Lectureship. The field is to be “The Applica- 
tion of the Christian Message.” I said to you last year that on July 
twenty-fifth, 1928, it was ten years since this great scholar, teacher, 
comrade and friend went from us, and that sometimes the very sound 
of his footsteps and the tones of his voice are yet with us in the 
life of the school. The goal of $40,000 for the establishment of this 
lectureship has been nearly reached, and the lectureship is assured. 
The first course upon this foundation will undoubtedly be given in the 
academic year 1930-31. It has been proposed that a week of the 
school year be set aside for the delivery of the Ayer Lectures and the 
Rauschenbusch Lectures, and that an effort be made to gather great 
numbers of pastors, teachers, and others to enjoy such a wonderful 
opportunity. It is beyond my jurisdiction to say more than that sucn 
a proposal has been made, but it seems to me that such an arrangement 
might be very wise and useful, and that it might prove a great contribu- 
tion on the part of this school to the progress of the kingdom of God. 

In the year 1915, Dr. Josiah R. Henderson, corresponding secretary 
of the Board of Trustees of the Rochester Theological Seminary, said, 
“Your Board closes its report with profound gratitude that the 
Seminary has reached another stage in its history. The first stage 
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ended at the close of the presidency of Dr. Ezekiel G. Robinson. The 
Seminary was twenty-four years of age. It had a reputation for sound 
and practical scholarship, and even then drew students from a wide 
territory; but it was handicapped by the lack of funds, for its totai 
invested endowment was only $106,275. Under the presidency of 
Dr. Augustus H. Strong the Seminary enjoyed forty years of steady 
and marked progress. The results of his administration are too fresh 
in our memory to require rehearsal at this time. At the close of his 
presidency the invested assets had grown to $1,733,242, or an increase 
of ten-fold.” 

The report of your treasurer will show that by virtue of gifts and 
fegacies, and particularly by virtue of the merger and the success of 
the recent campaign, the school as it is constituted today has holdings 
which place it in high and responsible position among the divinity 
schools of the country. Added resources bring added obligations. Of 
this we are not unmindful. 

The Cornelius Woelfkin Professor of Preaching has not yet been 
appointed, but the matter of the selection of one to fill that exceedingly 
important chair, founded in memory of a beloved teacher and trustee, 
is in active progress. Perhaps an announcement regarding this can 
be made in the near future. We hope so. In the meantime, through 
the kindly consent of Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, professor of Homiletics 
and Sociology in the Auburn Theological Seminary, he has come to us 
as special lecturer in Homiletics during the second semester of the 
present year. We would acknowledge the courtesy of President Reed 
of Auburn in helping to make this arrangement. Dr. Atkins has been 
a most welcome guest member of our faculty, and has endeared himself 
to teachers and students alike. 

As special lecturers in Practical Theology, we have had the valued 
aid of Dr. Albert W. Beaven, pastor of the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church of Rochester, Dr. Donald B. MacQueen, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Rochester, and Dr. Clinton Wunder, pastor of the 
Baptist Temple of Rochester, all of them honored members of the 
alumni body. As always, their contribution has been most acceptable. 

For a term of nine weeks we had the presence of Mr. Theodore 
Fitch, professor of Theory in the Eastman School of Music and 
instructor in Music in the University of Rochester. Mr. Fitch met 
members of our student body, in groups and as individuals, for in- 
struction and practice in music and in the use of the voice. 
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During the year Mr. Elmer A. Love of the Third Year class has 
effectively discharged the duties of president of the Student Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Charles S. Dayton, also of the Third Year class, has 
been the efficient treasurer of the Students’ Boarding Club. 

It is hoped and expected that a General Catalogue, giving the history 
of the Colgate Theological Seminary, of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, and of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, in every de- 
partment, particularly in the matter of alumni records, will be issued 
in 1930. Such a volume will be invaluable, as General Catalogues have 
already proved themselves in the history of both the former schools. 

The new system of scholarship aid has been in operation during the 
past year. It has applied to all members of the First Year class, and 
to such members of the Second and Third Year classes as have elected 
to come under its provisions. It is too early to pass adequate judgment 
upon the plan, but I am prepared to say that what was said to you 
last year in my report seems likely in good measure to result. I then 
said, “It is thought that this method will remove the invidious distinc- 
tion between theological students and students engaged in other fields, 
which has too often obtained. It will protect the independence and 
self-respect of the student of theology, both of which were threatened 
by the former method.” It will be possible for you to enter upon 
a discussion of the workings of this plan, if you choose to do so. 

As has already been said, this is my last report as president of this 
school. My resignation was accepted by your Board to take effect 
March first, 1929. At the earnest request of the Executive Committee 
I have remained until now as acting president, under the guarantee that 
a large proportion of the duties of the president be delegated to 
others. This has been done, and my service since March first has 
been comparatively nominal. With the conclusion of the Com- 
mencement exercises, my relation with the school, save as an 
alumnus and as a member of its Board of Trustees, will be at an 
end. It will seem strange to live elsewhere than in Rochester. 
I came here as a student in the Rochester Theological Seminary im- 
mediately after my graduation from Brown University in 1888. 
For three years as a student in the Seminary, for eighteen years 
as pastor of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, for six years as 
international secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and for fourteen years as president, first of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, then of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, this 
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city has been my home for more than forty years. For thirty-three 
years I have been a trustee of the Seminary or of this school. For 
about ten of those years I was chairman of the Committee on Instruc- 
tion. For two years I was president of the Board of Trustees, and 
now for fourteen years I have been president of the school. In a 
way, the relation has been unique. Now that the term of service for 
these many years has come to a close, I would be utterly ungrateful 
if I did not make heartfelt acknowledgment of the uniform courtesy 
and kindness which have been shown to me. The memory of these 
years will be constantly with me so long as life shall last. 

In view of the close of my presidency of the school an Administrative 
Committee has been appointed, consisting of Dean Wearing as chair- 
man, Associate-dean Ewell as vice-chairman, Professors Anderson, 
Moehlman and Vichert. 

It is recommended by the faculty that for the academic year 1929-30 
a Fellowship be awarded to Mr. George Washington Davis, B.A., B.D., 
who has been during the past year a Graduate Scholar in the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School and who in this report is recommended to 
you as a candidate for the degree of Master of Theology. 

It is further recommended by the faculty that Graduate Scholarships 
for the academic year 1929-30 be awarded to: 

Edward Eugene Chipman, B.A., of Providence, Rhode Island, a 
graduate of Colgate University in the class of 1926 

Charles Simeon Dayton, B.A., of Plainfield, New Jersey, a graduate 
of Rutgers University in the class of 1925 

Carl John Spieker, B.A., of George, Iowa, a graduate of Des Moines 
University in the class of 1926 

Clarence Gordon Vichert, B.A., of Rochester, New York, a graduate 
of McMaster University in the class of 1926. 

In accordance with the action of the faculty, I recommend that the 
degree of Master of Theology, be conferred upon the following, they 
having fulfilled all requirements as candidates for this degree: 

Paul Calhoun Carter, B.A., B.D., of the Class of 1928 

George Washington Davis, B.A., B.D., of the Class of 1928 

Stanley Irving Stuber, B.A., B.D., of the Class of 1928. 

In accordance with the further action of the faculty, I recommend 
that the degree of Bachelor of Divinity be conferred upon the following 
post-graduate extra-mural candidates, all of whom are alumni of the 
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Rochester Theological Seminary, they having fulfilled all requirements 
as candidates for this degree: 

Amos Clary, of the Class of 1902 

Henry Park Cochrane, of the Class of 1889 

Stephen Jared Cory, of the Class of 1901 

Roy Burton Deer, of the Class of 1919. 

On behalf of the faculty, I also recommend that the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, in course, be conferred upon the members of the 
Graduating Class, they having fulfilled all requirements as candidates 
for this degree: 

James Timothy Boddie 

Edward Eugene Chipman 

Carl Edward Dawkins 

Charles Simeon Dayton 

Rolland Nelson Dutton 

Raymond Horace Edwards 

Roy Wesley Hodges 

Kilburn Kendrick Holt 

Robert Lietz 

Elmer Albert Love 

Gail Arthur Patterson 

Asa Conrad Popp 

Elliott Mackay Shirk 

Carl John Spieker 

Charles Albert Thunn 

Clarence Gordon Vichert 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE A. BARBOUR. 
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Scholarship Funds Subject to Annuities ............ 11,330.00 
mcholarship Bunds Restricted .......00...000ce00e8 328,340.07 
SenolarshipsBunds General 0). o.a..c. 5. bec eanc gains d 659,173.05 
GS TSTS aha TEES TUS SRO IC ort 6 ee ror eee 154,101.25 
SS TEGUA, TOPS 2) = gh RRR Oo aed a ara 14,481.41 
LEMIRE g CEES Tes (S20 ogc see Ose y ee 177,000.00 
Greater Colgate-Rochester Fund ...................- 829,236.66 
Premium Account (Bonds and Stocks) ............. 44,165.75 
pueame) baiance {ner Contta) 2. .<ceccsieusiessosemss 1,604.19 
Pd Re en Een ie il 5 wis Seis ie wale SOR edie Se 
Non-Productive Asset Funds 

NaS MOI Ne elo eae icine Sais vais Sone meee $305,764.83 
al DEAR T ots ke RS Se in oo eee eee 135,483.84 
IS y JS ean a I ele 72,570.71 
Re PeaBte tt PA SOHN ooo Sie e SEO Ee eS 6 Celgene Se ewee ete 1,306.33 
SEG Ie Eis og Re eS esate aids Wieicrone S. Sia eieheis tonal ata S Oe 
Eat eT SPIN Eee cote ole oc. Sino Fae le S858 nha tess MO 


$4,248,044.99 


OG ZS) 7A 


$4.763.170.70 


We have examined the books and records of the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1929 and certify 
that the preceding statement is in accordance with the books of account. 

The Securities and Mortgages were verified by a certified detailed statement 
from the Fiscal Agent (Security Trust Company). Cash on deposit by direct 


communication with the depositors. 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., May 16, 1929. 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO.,, 


By Thomas L. McLeod, 
Member 


American Institute of Accountants. 
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Analysis of Funds and Income and Expenses 


May 1, 1928 to April 30, 1929 


General Funds: 


General Endowment und sjssecee eee eee tee ee $874,515.67 
General (Bundt raat sect ree Se Eee eee ee 57,456.46 
PStheAnniversaly me Util eect ae caer iar ane 57,096.17 
News World e\loventeiitninsms eis settee eer erin. 104,265.72 
Jolin Jones) Band we. ©. eh aeme ca eee ecient oer 321,873.79 
Henry Aw Strong Bundi ne ss- ease eens tse tee 25,000.00 
IPEGLESSORSHIDy UMC meinen neces a eteeire oer rene eceuereere ee 299,520.43 
German endowment) Hund reer ceekee: seamen eee ce 101,000.00 
Rectireshipsunds. n-s cach nae een cetieieaniee 5 eee 25,000.00 
HENGeY Gs Wasl ts Weewesyslo.< 20% aaa SHBRANG LS ean eeteapnn B oEGus AOR cece Grcekr HONS 10,000.00 
Perryaccoloshyn itn. ene cet acca setetacteiere Sere aa 136,625.37 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund ...................- 16,259.00 
‘otal per Statement’ of Assets sand iunds “ee. -eeeee eee $2,028,612.61 
Restricted Funds: y 
blovdelemersencyabund a seriect cect stern $20,082.25 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ........... 94,019.00 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Lectureship Fund ........ 25,000.00 
ENTINGRAD pl etotia Balti de aoreee cer ree erat ache ere ee ee 15,000.00 
Motal- per Statenrent:of -Assetsand Funds 2.5.2 4.0e se eee $154,101.25 
Special Funds: 
Idencaaaney: Iori Withal aanonoacoceoousasoansiahoeee $2,500.00 
ITMETSENCV se UNG eaten went d aie er alcnl delemrocrae aeteictisoe 10,000.00 
iBrestdent swlsoale Lundy seers corse sete ee ote 1,981.41 
shotaliper statement ob Assets-andi Hunds® 2..25.-. 240 pees $14,481.41 
Income and Expenses Applicable to Above Funds 
Income 
Incomes inom wlniy.eStin Clit smena len reeiei Te sonern tir $117,232.45 
Incomesiromel ental eeropertvacseetnuaaecaeeneceeer 2,880.00 
incomeminom viiscellancousm amc sere 12,268.40 
Income transferred from Scholarship Fund as per Sepa- 
TAatem CME CU Ore seen ie chases sitet ane ae eT 6,370.48 
$138,751.33 
Expenses 
Maintenance—Per Separate Schedule ................. $15,395.70 
Administration—Per Separate Schedule ............... 93,243.48 
German Department—Per Separate Schedule .......... 8,700.00 
Italian Department—Per Separate Schedule .......... 5,618.74 
Other Deductions—Per Separate Schedule ............ 14,189.22 
137,147.14 


Income, Gash Balance Aprilia Zo mee in ociee cnteiee arene eae $1,604.19 
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Analysis of Scholarship Funds and Income and Expenses 


May 1, 1928 to April 30, 1929 
Scholarship Funds Subject to Annuities: 


DelpninesAntisdel Lepacy ec .esac sc .ere.s bis eceee $2,850.00 
Maroney MoLey” lea Cy ia nak ok gic kes os twee wee 480.00 
Erenry and: Deborah Steelman so. i... .6.c 560% oe os 1,000.00 
Ella M. Steelman—Carrie M. Smith ................ 1,000.00 
Pct r ee CEETICO Ro Se Mee Ue. Kacsils Soak cian on 6,000.00 
Total per Statement of Assets and Funds ................ 

Scholarship Funds—Restricted: 
: RicreeI ROE Ser ar ee hos See rons: Casas ae ease . $323,340.07 
“aS SE GEA EOE SiC eS en ee 000.00 
[A SREES Pee ev aa OU etc legis Sarg Gos os se ee 2,000.00 
Total per Statement of Assets and Funds ..........+.... 

Scholarship Funds—General : 
(SSS) US Te, a ae Ne ra ie $536,058.88 
Marreoriizabeth stewart) Hund css. .62.0i dees ecseas 3,698.56 
Piva Pierce Memorial Fund... 5.5 gs. seeslscscie sels os 113,415.61 
teresa PIaevey PING | 5 sae sic eis oa: oa coustsl eto ud oie 9 4,4) hs 6,000.00 
Total per Statement of Assets and Funds ................ 
otal) Scholarship) Hundsss-.-eeree 
Receipts 
PPCM EAING (PAIANCE | wien vicuieictoe oe sings Sarsa o aiy's elave ls oe rwaps wisleers 
Disbursements 

ELE ETE eR Pe etna. cha cided Gitano alate gist she $ 828.16 


eT SEOACCOTS ACES oto ci oe oir o ate, sloce Sicheinistars aha o ocr dates 32,755.08 


$11,330.00 


$328,340.07 


$659,173.05 


$998,843.12 


$39,953.72 


33,583.24 


$6,370.48 
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Analysis of Library Funds and Income and Expenses 


May 1, 1928 to April 30, 1929 


General Library and Reading Room Fund ............ $127,000.00 
Ambrose Swasey library Ends same mmermcce aes antes 50,000.00 

Total per Statement, of Assets and Punds 22..2..---.-.-5-26 

Receipts 
Incomeson inde balances smear mene arte eel eee $7,080.00 
Approptiated arom Generall Hund’ ane ini eee 852.79 
Disbursements 

ING Wil BOOKS: ereeta tet amcahewsssyace tenets le SIO GIOR ee omeeee ae $2,404.88 
RePalESy tO Old “BOOKS fvaareatas piace dts ie eee ee meso 426.35 
Stapplics; ik sities Gloss Monae Gb an eietar ee cee verte 599.50 
SST Lege tie, 5 ch rods SEE EE NRA © oe nae 4,039.46 


Miscellaneottsiracere ecw errs oka rhe oe is LSet eee oona ote ae 462.60 


$177,000.00 


$7,932.79 


$7,932.79 
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Analysis of Expense Disbursements 


May 1, 1928 to April 30, 1929 


Maintenance and Operation of College Buildings: 


Wages of Janitor and other Employees .............. $2,957.00 
PETES oS a 8 Rs aD ee ee ee eee 4,641.64 
Ne ee ee een ee 162.21 
WARES anh CS SR oe Sat en ne 533.57 
eae eS ic sir eR re Oe oat sare RM 215.74 
AMOR SIPDIEGS se cot Meee rns oracicisrs on oc ole EI sahrasions 948.60 
Bee ESE EAE GINGS. CEC. 9 eines ai wo vw ek wie Slee ivishe 1,478.77 
PE peCRe URE OTONNOS) See tee orc c cance susinccaedoees 511.71 
Repairs and Replacement of Equipment ............. 314.50 
DUST SA ee a oa 1,662.23 
Perret EXPENSE eRe eee. oon cae Oe ease ccc: 58.89 
Dining Room Repairs and Supplies ................. 19.65 
(ther) Expenses: of Maintenance .....5.. 002. 6c es oo 1,891.19 
Motalsas per, Gondensed “Summary «< .as<a..o<onsp ne soeuees $15,395.70 
Administration and Other Expenses: 
Salaries of President, Clerks &- Office ..........:0.220.% $13,885.16 
Salaries of Professors English Departments ......... 54,266.47 
SS US SCS COS PS UE eat Sry Ret ee ae 8,649.92 
Pre AO ESPASTISE Cot cei Pe oe Ee soles os iele ares. ae, te.sle s 96.00 
PEGAIS SIEM. OHNPNES. eho cess vin oc Oates reines's cele 1,138.44 
Pserrioneryas | cmtias and “Postage. vec. cosets snes 3,917.15 
fee ees ister See gs ee ee. Sayed ames tales 917.23 
veS I TIR SS: CA eS ae ate og Sc Si 537.95 
SeapIEenCetnentt EXPENSES — <pcetis 5.6 avecaie s Sede sprees Glee 1,230.67 
ieiretini ss eXDCUSCU se Stee ons Cecian we iddtinaiee inves 1,059.68 
UPR CETTE Reed = 2k Sh 2g Belen aces nee hn RPO 360.00 
Ra MLN ETI ee ne ete eS cle ahona ce arajafeeatete vse 1,200.00 
fein Ae ovanmasiiim Hees frccu s.- cece eid bole: 135.00 
ANSP eN AEE Ss Meh at Pot eh ene SO ne Ping Raicsa alse = sie 5,849.81 
Motabeas per Condensed: Summary oo nsc0% a0. ol sins ss ari sys $93,243.48 
German Department Expenses: 
Eerie SOE EC EGLESSOLS wads se hoe oa oie spela,p nimieva Bese $7,500.00 
ieaute) 3g) SERCPE TG)! Re eee ae ar lara i eh oe a 1,200.00 
PRatAle Asa Der COUCCHSeA Pe LUI ALY | 52> sales $2 2b icuela sche ete $8,700.00 
Italian Department Expenses: 
al anies Gis EE LOLCSSOLS etree siecle cols sinvieie al eh< clervis slew $2,666.64 
eal a ee ECAC cas 26 puaeeor eae aie a «ik 640.00 
Tine cottage et lea rape Ble SA Ree ea ee ie ae 1,342.25 
Is MImMeTI Cement, HX PENSE joo cfetsee lacie ie aie2 ithe oP es2/ alls «lees 265.24 
Mitar elle OUS Me tetrts a0 auth ee eraata oats)» loloveielsaueiy 704.61 


Total, as per Condensed Summary- ........25..20eeeenseee $5,618.74 
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Aan en anne IY 


Analysis of Expense Disbursements—continued 


Saas 


Other Deductions : ~ r 
Campaign Expenses—Greater. Colgate-Rochester ..... $8,848.51 ZY 
Interest on Demand Loan (re New SITS) eee 1,575.29 
Interest Accrued on Bond Purchases ............... 1,959.62 
Woelfkin Lectures Expense ........................ 435.56 t 
Ayer Memorial Lectures Expense. cose aoe eee 1,046.00 } 
Rental . Property’ Hxrpenses: 5. neve. occas ese 324.24 y 

Total, as per Condensed SUMMATY io cet eek eae deel an oe $14,189.22 — 
— 

; 

7 

fi 

: 

. 


We certify that the preceding statements of income and disbursements for 
the fiscal year ended April 30, 1929, are in agreement with the books of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 

Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., May 17, 1929, 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 
By Thomas L. McLeod, 
f Member 
American Institute of Accountants. 
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Description of Securities 
Bonds 

Par Value Book Value 
25,000 City of Antwerp, 5’s, 58 (@ 92.23) .....2.... $23,057.50 

25,000 City of Copenhagen, Denmark, 44’s, 53 (@ 
rot Ee eR aRG A lel Sale eee EL oe ae 21,937.50 
OOO Cityot FOLOntG SES. DS) & caine cont sca nermcas 50,000.00 
10,000 City of Toronto, 43's, SST Gen ete oe eae 10,000.00 
ZO000" City of Westmount, 48s, 955. 2.0 scone. ce cicew ce 20,000.00 
15,000 Dominion of Canada, 5s, oP C982) ee 14,812.50 
10,000 Imperial Japanese Govt. 63’s, 54 (@ 923) .... 9,250.00 
10,000 Island of Montreal Metro. 5s, "42 (@ 96. “te 9,633.00 
25,000 Kingdom of Denmark, 43’s, 62 (@ 87.87) . 21,967.50 
20,000 Kingdom of Norway, 5's, "63 (@ 95.80) .... 19,160.00 
25,000 Province of Alberta, 6’s 31 C1(G93:09) Mee are 23,272.50 
15,000 Province of Saskatchewan, 53’s, "46 (@97) 14,550.00 
5,000 State of New South Wales, 5’s, 57 (@ 96. 00) 4,800.00 
EVO «tinted. Kingdom: 52's, 37) .o5 os ce ss vnct ose ks 25,000.00 

$267,440.50 

70,000 Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. 4’s, 95 (@ 87.46) . 61,225.00 
2,500 Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. Ags) VARi ea: 2,500.00 
20,000 Atlantic C. L. R. R. Co. ans 64 (@ 833) . 16,625.00 
Pee eek a Ry Ope es. S78 csc ee ees 20,000.00 
30,000 Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. ee O@IS5)) ia we acre 25,500.00 
20,000 Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 5’s, 45 ee foo 20,203.75 
30,000 Central Pacific Ry. Co. 4’s, “49 (@79.44) . 29,834.50 
15,000 Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 5's, 39 (@ 99%) . 14,981.25 
30,000 Chicago, B.& Q. R. R. Co. Sse 4/40 wees 30,000.00 
60,000 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 33’s, 99 .... 60,000.00 

5,000 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 44’s, ’89 
GP MNOZ ER poe ee cece Wen acr oe ase ne ants 5,143.75 
60,000 Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. 34’s, ’87 (@ 94%) . 56,925.00 
5,000 Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. 5’s, ’87 (@ 95.45) . 4,772.50 
10,000 Chicago Union Station Co. 4y S03 (@ 91. 15) 9,115.00 
ee 6 Caw SP Lons, 4's, 9) Cu odetwaseecde: 15,000.00 
AVO000 CAC. C. & St Louis, 5’s, "63 (@94,40) Gancee = 9,440.00 
25,000 Cleveland Short Line R. R. Ad ss Ol Ga ateeee 25,000.00 
4,000 Detroit & Mackinac Ry. Co. 4’s, 295 (@ 97.95) 3,918.31 
5,000 Florida East Coast Ry. Co. 5’s, ’74 (@ 98.82) 4,941.25 
12,000 Florida West Shore Ry. 5’s, ’34 (@ 94.54) ... 11,345.00 
20,000 Grand Trunk Western, 4’s, 50 (@71.25) .... 14,250.00 
10,000 Great Northern Ry. Co. 44’s, ’61 (@ 87.00) .. 8,700.00 
5,000 Great Northern R. R. 53’s, 52 C@Q90 Fr aoe 4,987.50 
40,000 Illinois Central R. R. Co. 33’s, 52 (@ 96.34) 38,537.50 
20,000 Illinois Central R. R. Co. 33's, OSA ease sm een 20,000.00 
14, Illinois Central R. R. 4’s, 55 (@/75. 50) eae ort 10,570.00 

10,000 Illinois Central R. R. & Chic. St. Louis & New 
Orteans: 5's G30 100.55).g.cas5 6 ees eae 10,055.00 
50,000 Interborough Rapid Transit, 5’s, 66 .......... 50, 000.00 
70,000 Lake Shore & My SoRy. Co-dt’s, "07 0. ens 110,000.00 
40,000 Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 44’s, 03 (@85.00) .. 34,000.00 
20,000 Michigan Central R. R. Co. 34’s, ’51 ........ 20:000.00 
15,000 Michigan Central R. R. Co. 4’s, 40 .......... 15,000.00 
3,000 Missouri Pacific R. R. 53’s (@974) ......-.. 2,925.00 
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Description of Securities—continued 

Par Value Book Value 
30,000 Morris & Essex R. R. 3H’s, OR a oa wcatente we 30,000.00 
60,000 New York Central & Hudson a ee R. 34’s, 97 60,000.00 
30,000 N. Y. C. & Hudson R. R. oy. Seer eye 30,000.00 
25,000 IN. Y=, GC. S's, 20135 (@ 108.334) BAe ar eka nave te 26,333.75 
5,000 New York & Putnam R. R. By) 9S k  eaeeee s 5,000.00 
30,000 Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 4's, 44 (@988) 29,512.50 
10,500 Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 4’s, 97 (@ 86.31) .. 9,062.81 
55,000 Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 3’s, 2047 (@70.14) 38,578.75 
S20 Northern Pacific Ry. — 6’s, 2047 (@97.19) 31,110.00 
6,000 Oregon Short Line R. 5’s, "46 (@ 94.50) .. 5,670. 00 

10,000 Oregon & W. R. R. . Nav. Co. 4's, 61 (@ 
TASH JAA aicices oe ac te ee ee 7,475.00 
100005 Renneke Rs. Co. 437s: 765 (@S8.00)e eo. one eee 8,800.00 
10;000 Penn Ro sRe Co. Sis, 64.(@'OS.50) ter see ee 9,850.00 
10,000 Penn R. R. Co. 5's, 168 (a 8925) Beenie aa 8,925.00 
1G:Q00M Rochesters Ry. Co. 75's SU men. eee eee cee 10,000.00 

7,000 St. Louis, Southwestern Ry. Co. 4's, 89 (@ 
O25 Oren ters can eects heen aR ere een era 6,481.25 

5,000 Southern Pacific Co. Central Pacific Stock, 4’s, 
AOE (NOS SLUG nena cee See Tee 4,690.36 
8,000 Southern Pacific R. R. Co. 4’s, 55 (@ 86. ee; 6,954.50 
50,000 Southern Railway Co. 4’s, ’56 (@ 86.09) . 43,045.00 
57,000 Union Pacific R. R. Co. 4's, °47 (@ 86.89) . 49,527.81 
20,000 Union Pacific R. R. Co. 4’s, 2008 (@ 99.50) . 19,900.00 
50,000 United N. J. R. R. & Canal Co. SES ol, OO 00000 

10,000 Virginia & Southwestern Ry. Co. 5s, 58 (@ 
LAGS UG Substars A rk pe ape oe See AR ee LoS se 8,975.00 

15,000 Wabash R. R. Co..Omaha Div. 34’s, 41 (@ 
O25.) Braces en OO COS eho See 11,437.50 
15,000 Wabash Ro Re Gor Sisy 39) (@l00i25) ee. 15,037.50 

3,000 Wabash R. R. Des Moines Div. 4’s, ’39 (@ 
LOS: 50) meent orca et ei ee eke oes 3,255.00 
10,000 West Shore R. R. Co. 4’s, 2361 (@ 73.50) .... 7 350.00 
1OOR WWiesternmbaciic Re Ri 576 ec4Ounen cate. cae a 100.00 
9,000 Wisconsin Central Ry. Co. 4’s “49 (@115.23) 10,371.05 

$1,312,938.09 

10,000 Advance Bag & Paper Co. Inc. 6’s, ’52 ....... 10,000.00 
10,000 Alleghany Corp. a 5’s, 744 (@ 103. SO 10,350.00 
25 O00 eANinericane Del Gs -diek sis; OO! a taccns oe ieee 25,000.00 
10,000 Anaconda Copper Min CA. 6’s, 53 (@ 103.95) 10,395.00 
1 DOOM bantishelemp lew 4c outs ei cm aero umireeat 750.00 
SOOme Baptiste £ empleo see sane sea cee ce cna eeicrners 250.00 
10/000". Bell’ Tel. Co. of Pams's, 48 (a) 98.25) anne. 9,825.00 
30,000 Bethlehem Steel Corp. 6's, ’48 (@ O7.50 fF cs 29,250.00 
2,000 California Gas & Elec. Corp. 5’s, 37 (@ 96. 49) 1,929.72 
5,000 Clev. Elec. Illum. Co. 5’s, ’39 (@92.50) .. 4,625.00 
10,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. 5’s, °43 (@ 98. 50) 9,850.00 
5,000 Consolidation Coal Co. 5’s, 50 (@ 83.874) .. 4,193.75 
18,500 Cumberland Tel. & Tel. 5's, °37 (@ 102.25) ... 18,916.25 
5,000 Detroit Edison Co. 5’s, 40 (@ 87.00) ........ 4,350.00 
36,000 Federal L. & Traction Co. 6’s, 42 (@ 103.24) 37,164.50 
10,000 General Petroleum Corp. 5’s, ’40 (@ 93.75) .. 9,375.00 
44,000 Indiana Lighting Co. 4’s, ’58 (@ 60.00) ..... 26,400.00 
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Description of Securities—continued 


Par Value Book Value 
15,000 International Agricultural Corp. 5’s, *42 ( 
89.374) 


ON hee ek ordi ce Sale whicheceene 13,406.25 

5,000 International Paper Co. 5’s, 47 (@ 91.374) .. 4,568.75 
20,000 Kansas City P. & Light, 5%, °52 (@100.39) 20,078.75 
20,000 Kreuger & Toll Co. 5’s, 59 (@ 97.94) ....... 19,587.50 
10,000 Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light, 5’s, 61 (@ 98) 9,800.00 
10,000 Mississippi River Power Co. 5’s, 5] (@ 97.00) 9,700.00 
20,000 Municipal Gas & Electric Co. 44’s, °42 ...... 20,000.00 
215,000 New Amsterdam Gas Co. 5’s, "48 ............ 215,000.00 
10,000 Northern States Power Co. 5's, 41 (@ 89.00) 8,900.00 
10,000 Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co. 5’s, ’50 (@ 96.372) 9,637.50 
10,000 Penn State Water Corp. 53’s, or SL Te kes 10,000.00 
10,000 Southern Cal. Edison Co. 5’s, 44 (@ 93.00) . 9,300.00 
33,000 U.S. Steel Corp. 5’s, ’63 (@ 9830) seen 32,458.75 
10,000 Western Electric Co. Sree 220 MN coi Re Sy Ne aR 9,815.00 
20,000 West Penn Power Co. 5’s, 63 (@99.95) .... 19, 990.00 
20,000 Western Union Tel. Co. 44’s, 50 (@ 88.86) .. 17, 772.50 


$642,639.22 
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Description of Securities—continued 
Stocks 
Shares 
100 Aluminum Co. of Am. 6% pfd. (@ 104.50) .. a 450.00 
200 American Metal Co. Ltd. 6% pfd. (@ 115 00) 2,750.00 
400 American Tel. & Tel. capital rea ge 180.13) 5 ‘062. 50. 
200. Atchison, Ty & S. Fo com,. ((@199.46) 2. 39,892.50 
100 Atlantic Birmingham & Coast, 5% pfd. (@ 
27 U0) Rae ete a Saar Prt RRC cn sik oe 9,450.00 
15 Baltimore American (@ 50.00) .............. 750.00 
100) Baltimore Ohion(@ 123:25)\y anaes eee 12,325.00 
100 Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, 3% Gtd. (@78) 7,800.00 
27 Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. 6% pfd. 
CO@GEG4) Si ate cae con ra em mee sere ete 2,482.50 
100 Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 7% pfd. 
COA Z5 25) Sain oe ek eat ae ee ee me 12,525.00 
100 Chic. pais Island & Pac. Ry. Co. 6% pfd. 
C@OS 20) eras aan. See eer 9,520.00 
300 Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. 5% pfd. 
(Q'S 5105) ae ee oe eee eee 28,695.00 
200 Eastman Kodak Co. 6% pfd. (@108.75) .... 21,750.00 
100 Eastman Kodak Co. com. (@ 142.25) ........ 14,225.00 
2,000- General Electric Co. 6% i e. {@ Wo eer ete 22,000.00 
900 Great American Ins. Co. (@ 26.43) .......... 23,787.50 
300 Great Northern Ry. 5% pfd. (@ 107.333) . 32,200.00 
166 Halifax Pire insurance Go. .\(@) 28) eee ceen 448.00 
10.) Hartford Hires Ins. Gos CGxel? ence 8,170.00 
25 Home Fire Security Corp. capital stock (@ 15) 375.00 
25 Home thns; Co (@ Soo) inn eee ene 9,800.00 
900. Irving Trust (@S4.26) -......ccersac crane 10,852.00 
100 Long Island Lighting, 6% pfd. (@105) .... 10,500.00 
100 Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. pfd. (@ 128.50) ... 12,850.00 
270s Nationale liberty 5G) o2.50))me eae eee oe Sanat 8,775.00 
TOO=sNews York Gentrall C@ 184.75) tecemaek scenes 18,475.00 
200 Norfolk & Western, com. (@ 172.44) ........ 34,487.50 
15 meoples= Nationalei((@oeo0)) wean 562.50 
200 Pere Marquette, com. (@ 146.25) ............ 29,250.00 
100 Public Service Elec. & Gas Co. 6% pfd. (@ 
103-50) che vig Sele cee eee 10,350.00 
200 Public Service Corp. of N. J. 6% pfd. (@ 
WL OOGS oes terra Ss ee eC renee 22,012.50 
150 Rochester Gas & Elec. Corp. 6% pfd. ........ 15,000.00 
100 Rochester Teleph. Corp. 64% ped, ne 101.50) 10,150.00 
30 Saugerties Mfg. Co. com. (@ 10.00) ........ 300.00 
100 Southerns Baciice ((@rlGs-2o)l men cue ees 13,325.00 
104 Stromberg Carlson Mfg. Co. com. (@ 39.56) .. 4,115.00 
4200 Uk Ss, Steel Corp: 7%. pide (@Nsol ine ee 54,043.75 
200m Vacutim. OiliCor comm UGpioo.d oy sccnoe eee 11,150.00 
$627,656.25 
SNe) os) fa elgaal eyo) cla Che ean NOM ARAtE Aicci ol cock Ma hha estore bs Oaks $267,440.50 
RAtrOad BONS ry diac TOM ee act sheraeCrO eres UCC Ea ee ae 1,312,938.09 
PTGS ELAS BOM Sei 55 <i Siew tecas costa namenOe ON eC Re tality or nce inv ciel cera eO 642,639.22 
PS) cole! Game NRO ont ALR ORB Rieger Siti PORK PORN RAR dk Rue ee Ga 627,656.25 


$2,850,674.06 
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